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SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 


The Life of Wesley; and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism. By Rovertr SourHey. 2 vols. 8vo. 


_ Biocrarny, when well written, is a most instructive 
and delightful species of composition. It displays great 
men on the scene of their public actions surrounded with 
glory and applause, and permits us to attend them into 
their retirement, and become familiar not only with the 
perfections and. imperfections of their personal character, 
but with those delicate shades of peculiarity which more 
than any thing else individualise the man. The biogra- 
pher is a moral limner, who is bound not merely to paint 
the picture of a man, but such a picture as shall distin- 
guish its original from all other men, and leave an inde- 
lible impresssion of him on the fancy capable of being at 
any time called up to the recollection. 

To excel in a composition of this kind, requires a wri- 
ter to possess a quick perception and accurate judgment 
of the sources and springs of human action, a lively ma- 
gination to form the parts of his subject into a consistent 
and harmonious whole, a versatile eloquence capable of 
varying its tone according to the nature of its topics; and 
above all a justice, candour, and humanity, which will 
secure him against exaggerating the exploits and virtues 
of his hero, or needlessly exposing his unedifying defects. 
It is but seldom that a writer is found who unites in him- 
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self all these excellencies in due degree and proportion: 
and hence but few exquisite specimens of biography have 
been presented to the world. ‘Tacitus’s life of his father- 
in-law Agricola, and Voltaire’s life of Charles the twelfth 
of Sweden, have been highly praised. But very fre- 
quently biography has degenerated into panegyric or 
caricature. And it is, we believe, generally admitted 
that English literature is not rich m this species of com- 


position. 


Mr. Southey has made a valuable addition to this part 
of our literature; his life of Wesley is the best specimen 
of Enghsh biography we have seen. It is rich in mate- 
rials, judicious 1 in arrangement, and uncommonly sprightly 
in narrative. We read through his two volumes with 
unabated interest, and without feeling a disposition to 
skip over a single paragraph. It is accompanied with a 
large collection of notes; many of them grave and impor- 
tant, many of them wild and cervantic, but all of them 
serving to illustrate real features in human life and cha- 
racter. Whether it be a composition, however, which 
will obtain the approbation of all its readers, we cannot 
say. A man like Wesley, who spends a long life in ope- 
rating directly upon religious society; who opposes that 
order of things in which he was born, and attempts to re- 
volutionise it, as he thinks, for the better, will always 
have two very opposite characters among his cotempora- 
ries. His warm partizans, in the enthusiasm of their 
admiration, will panygerize him beyond all bounds, and 
set him above all competition; at first extenuating any 
defects which he may display, they are apt next to jus- 
tify them, and it is but one step further to admire and 
imitate them. His opponents on the contrary, are unwil- 
ling to see or acknowledge any thing in him but the 

ualities of an ambitious demagogue, a proud and officious 
troubler of the peace and order of society; and in their 
endeavours to run him down will not only assault his real 
defects, but will along with these do their best to prostrate 
his excellencies in the dust. From neither of these par- 
ties can we ever expect to receive a correct estimate of 
the merits of any reformer; and the decision of the ques- 
tion must be referred to the more impartial tribunal of 
posterity. The best pictures must be placed at a certain 
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distance from the eye of the connoisseur to enable him to 
decide on their beauties or blemishes. "They are men of 
mediocrity alone to whom their own age can do justice. 
The judgment which is formed of Wesley in the present 
day, is, we think, more honourable to his character than 
that which was pronounced by his cotemporaries; if 
among his party he has sunk from the rank of an inspired 
and wonder-working apostle, to that of a great and good 
man worthy of everlasting remembrance; among other 
parties on the contrary, who once considered him as a 
corrupter of christianity and a troublesome man, he is 
now pronounced the greatest reformer of religious society 
during the last century. What he has lost on the one 
hand, he has more than made up by what-he has gained 
on the other. 

The character of Wesley as drawn by Southey, has 
many touches of the pencil not to be found in the pictures 
which we have seen sketched by other: hands. It is 
however, by far the finest of any we have seen. Southey 
seems to have employed great industry in the collection of 
materials, and discovers equal skill in their arrangement; 
and he displays a sufficient interest in the fame of his 
hero, without however shrinking from entering his dis- 
sent to some of his opinions, or from censuring some parts 
of his conduct which he judged to be improper. Upon 
the whole we believe that this picture is as fairly drawn 
as was to be expected from a man of Mr. Southey’s reli- 
gious opinions; and we little doubt that Southey’s life of 
Wesley will ever continue to be the bookseller’s biography 
of that illustrious man, as it is unquestionably the best 
biographical production in the English language. But we 
must proceed to consider the book more particularly. 

First of all we must felicitate Mr. Southey on his 
having found such a biographical theme. ‘“O happy 
Achilles” exclaimed Alexander the great, *‘who foundest 
a Homer to immortalize thy achievements!”” And Mr. 
Southey may exclaim, “O happy I, who have found a 
Wesley for the subject of biography.” Wesley was a 
great man, who in conjunction with other extraordinary 
men erected a spiritual empire of great extent; in the ac- 
complishment of which object they had to encounter and 
overcome the opposition of other men scarcely Jess emi- 
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nent than themselves, Such a subject is exactly suited to 
an epic poem; and with the exception of versification and 
some other minor considerations, an epic poem Mr. Sou- 
they has actually made his work. The general laws of 
the Epopee are strictly observed; and indeed it is impos- 
sible not to believe that the Iliad and the A“neid were 
never out of the eye of this writer, from the first concep- 
tion of the plan of his work till its completion. 

If Southey had put the following sentiments into hexa- 
meter verse—I celebrate the man who roused by zeal, 
vanquished the cold formality of his age, and established 
the empire of methodism over half the globe—critics 
might have disputed which of the celebrated epic poems 
he had taken for the model of his poem. Yet this is the 
idea which he has expanded in his fine introduction. 

‘‘The sect, or society, as they would call themselves, of 
Methodists, has existed for the greater part of a century; 
they have their seminaries and their hierarchy, their own 
regulations, their own manners, their own literature: in 
England they form a distinct people, an imperium in 
imperio; they are extending widely in America; and in 
both countries they number their annual increase by thou- 
sands. The history of their founder is little known in 
his native land beyend the limits of those who are termed 
the religious public; and on the continent it is scarcely 
known at all. In some of his biographers the heart has 
been wanting to understand his worth, or the will to do it 
justice; others have not possessed freedom or strength of 
intellect to perceive wherein he was erroneous. 

‘It has been remarked with much complacency, by the 
Jesuits, that in the year of Luther’s birth Loyola was 
born also: Providence, they say, having wisely appointed, 
that when so large a portion of Christendom was to be 

* separated from the Catholic Church by means of the 
great German heresiarch, the great Spanish saint should | 
establish an order by which the Catholic faith would be 
strenuously supported in Europe, and disseminated 
widely in the other parts of the world. Voltaire and 
Wesley were not indeed in like manner, children of the 
same year, but they were cotemporaries through a 
longer course of time; and the influences which they 
exercised upon their age and upon posterity, have been 
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not less remarkably opposed. While the one was scat- 
tering with pestilent activity, the seeds of immorality and 
unbelief, the other with equally unweariable zeal, la- 
boured in the cause of religious enthusiasm. The works 
of Voltaire have found their way wherever the French 
language is read; the disciples of Wesley wherever the 
English is spoken. The principles of the arch-infidel 
were more rapid in their operation; he who aimed at no 
such evil as that which he contributed so greatly to bring 
about, was himself startled at their progress: in his latter 
days he trembled at the consequences which he then fore- 
saw; and indeed his remains had scarcely mouldered in 
the grave, before those consequences brought down the 
whole fabric of government in France, overturned her 
altars, subverted her throne, carried guilt, devastation, 
and misery into every part of his own country, and shook 
the rest of Europe like an earthquake. Wesley’s doc- 
trines, meantime, were slowly and gradually winning their 
way; but they advanced every succeeding year with acce- 
lerated force, and their effect must ultimately be more 
extensive, more powerful,-and more permanent, for he 
has set mightier principles at work. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that I would represent these eminent men. 
like agents of the good and evil principles, in all things 
contrasted: the one was not all darkness, neither was the 
other all light. 

‘‘The history of men who have been prime agents in 
those great moral and intellectual revolutions, which from 
time to time take place among mankind, is not less im- 
portant than that of statesmen and conquerors. If it has 
not to treat of actions wherewith the world has rung from 
side to side, it appeals to the higher part of our nature, 
and may perhaps excite more salutary feelings, a worthier 
interest, and wiser meditations. ‘The Emperor Charles 
V., and his rival of France, appear at this day infinitely 
insignificant, if we compare them with Luther and Loyola: 
and there may come a time when the name of Wesley 
will be more generally known, and in remoter regions of 
the globe, than that of Frederick or of Catharine. For 
the works of such men survive them, and continue to 
operate, when nothing remains of worldly ambition but 
the memory of its vanity and its guilt.” 
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Such is the subject of Southey, a subject possessing 
unity, dignity and variety.—An enterprize which enga- 
ced in its accomplishment, a large number of men, some 
of them great and extraordinary men, and of every 
variety of talent and character; and which provoked to 
»pposition a powerful combination of allies, linked toge- 
iher not by the bonds of mutual friendship, but by the 
stronger tie of acommon enmity. The subject also fur- 
nishes a full accompaniment of episodes to relieve the at- 
tention, in danger of being wearied out by so long a nar- 
rative; the operations of Wesley in America, Germany, 
Scotland and Ireland, diversify the narrative, and furnish 
a fine field for descanting on the manners of the various 
races of men, with whom the hero was conversant. 


\ 
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The hero is John Wesley, who fills up the room of 
Nestor, Agamemnon, and Achilles, Homer’s three prin- 
cipal heroes. He is Nestor in the council; when he 
rises, they are silent, when he speaks, they lay their 
hand upon their mouth, and answer not again. He is 
Agamemnon, the commander in chief, who marshals the 
whole field; and in the mortal conflict, he is the xod«; 
anus Ayaan, Who drives all before him. __. 

For one thing we thank Mr. Southey, he introduces 
us to all his heroes, tells us their size and the eolour of 
their hair; and makes us perfeetly acquainted with their 
persons, so that we can ever after distinguish our man 
among a thousand. Small as this circumstance may ap- 
pear, it is of essential importance in epic poetry and bi- 
ography. A picture of the man in the fancy, is of im- 
mense influence in enabling us to call him up to our re- 
collection in an instant, and conceive a lively idea of his 
intellectual and moral accomplishments. Every school- 
boy thanks good Homer for letting him know that Aga- 
memnon was a tall portly hero; Ulysses square built and 
stout; that Achilles wore yellow hair, and Merion, or 
some other of them, black. In fact, these pictures of 
the external forms of men, have not only a fine graphic 
effect upon the imagination, but they conduce essentially 
to impart hfe and interest to the whole narrative. 
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Wesley, it seems, like Tydeus, was a small man, though 
a great warrior; his complexion fair, his aspect grave 
and comely; in courage undaunted, in labour indefatiga- 
ble, in perseverance °immutable. He was eapable- of 
bearing privation and toil beyond the bounds of credi- 
bility. The God who made him, rendered him constitu- 
tionally incapable of inaction or repose. Enterprize and 
peril were his element. He had enjoyed a fine educa- 
tion, but what principally distinguished him in early life, 
was a spirit of intellectual independence. Wesley never 
ealled any man master. He does not seem to have been 
proud of his understanding, but he fully shows that he 
thought it worthy to govern him, and was determined to 
be governed by nothing else. He did nothing by halves. 
When he engaged in the pursuits of practical piety, he 
bade the world adieu, and carried the routine of religious 
exercises, self-denial and mortification, to their extreme 
point. He examined every subject in religion for him- 
self’ And when one considers the state of doctrinal and 
practical religion at that time in England, he will net 
think it strange that Wesley found no small difficulty in 
fixing his creed, and determining the true genius and na- 
ture of practical piety. He was one of those men whom 
nobody could assist, because he submitted to nobody’s 
authority, and took nobody’ s advice without a reason. 
His temper was high, but not irrascible: we never find 
him intimidated, nor ever in a passion. His force of vo- 
lition was great. He never shrunk from the execution of a 
purpose, unless he saw it to be either wrong or impractica- 
ble; and then he gave it up without a moment’s regret, 
and instantly adopted a new course. He seems to haye 
been of a friendly disposition but no friend must stand 
between him and his object; friends must not attempt to 
control him in what he conceived to be his duty. He 
was of an easy contented disposition; more disposed to 
hope than to fear; more eager for action, than anxious 
about the issue; he took all things for the best. and never 
fretted. Reproach and persecution, so far as we can 
see, had no effect upon him whatever; they do not ap- 
pear to have irritated him, or depressed him, or puffed 
him up with vanity. He certainly does place a high va- 
hie upon himself, as av instrument in the hand of God. 
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commissioned to execute great purposes, and is always 
superiour to the vanity of affecting to undervalue him- 
self in any view. He seems to have been a humble man, 
but not in voluntary humility. He speaks of himself 
very freely, but with the same indifference as he would 
speak of any other topic of thought. 

His great talent lay in the organization and govern- 
ment of society. In that respect, he had no equal in his 
own age, and ne superiour in any age. He might with 
great propriety have adopted for his motto, that fine pas- 
sage of the poet. 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 

Credo equidem; vivos ducent de marmore vultus: 
Orabunt causas melius; celique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent, 

‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 
Hee tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


As a public speaker, we know not how Wesley ought 
to be characterized. We have never heard him praised 
for his eloquence. It by no means follows, that he was 
not an able and powerful preacher. The powers of fancy 
and pathos enforced by the charms of elocution and energy 
of action, constitute what is usually termed eloquence. If 
Wesley had possessed those powers, they certainly would 
have been celebrated; the silence of all his friends and 
biographers on this head, furnishes a negative evidence 
which produces positive conviction, that he possessed 
them not; and, indeed, they are of a nature not very ana- 
logous to the great powers of a different order, by which 
he was distinguished. Yet, when we consider the crowds 
which he drew together, the attention and awe with which 
he was listened to, and the effects which his preaching pro- 
duced; we cannot but figure him to ourselves as a per- 
spicuous, solemn, and commanding preacher of the gos- 
pel. 

Southey has managed the display of his hero with con- 
summate skill; whenever he appears on the field he is 
the grand object of attention, and every thing that 
moves is subordinate to him. And when he withdraws 
and leaves the scene to other actors, we are by one asso- 
ciation or other always reminded, that the great man 1s 
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stil] alive, and will appear again as soon as necessary. I 
a writer of Mr. Southey’s acquaintance with ancient 
literature, this was not the effect of casuality but of de- 
sign. 

"We have enlarged so much on the character of Wes- 
ley, that we shall not have room to sketch even the out- 
line of the other actors in this drama of real life, though 
many of those are richly worth the trouble. <A few of 
them, however, shall be noticed. 

Next to Wesley, and perhaps in an equal degree, 


George Whitfield merits to be mentioned as an instru- 


ment in the last great revival of religion in Britain and 
America. His talents were of an entirely different order 
from those of Wesley, but they were in their kind of 
equal splendour; and in their immediate influence upon 
the public mind, more popular and fascinating, though 
not so permanent in their effects upon society. He was 
the pulpit orator of his age, and inferiour to no pulpit 
orator of any age since that of inspiration. Southey has 
done justice to his eloquence. 

WHITFIELD was above the middle size, slender and 
well proportioned, and remarkable for a native graceful- 
ness of manner. His complexion was fair, his features 
regular, and his voice excelled in melody and compass; 
its fine modulations in the pulpit were accompanied with 
that grace and energy of action, which completes the 
consummate orator. The evangelical subjects which he 
treated, involving all the displays of divine justice and 
mercy, and all the interests of the human race in time and 
eternity; the depth of feeling with which he entered into 
his theme, the authority with which he spoke as a man 
commissioned by heaven, and the overwhelming pathos 
and energy of his utterance, made irresistible impres- 
sions. His pulpit exhibitions were such as naturally and 
necessarily do make impressions upon the human heart, 
and hence he has received the meed of unqualified admira- 
tion and. praise from all sorts of auditors, even from infi- 
dels who did not believe a word of his doctrirz. But this 
is a small matter. The spirit of his oflice rested upon 
him and carried home his discourses with renovating and 
purifying effect upon the hearts of his audience. His 


labours were greatly blessed. He rarely preached with- 
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out being made the instrument of converting some sinner, 
or of arousing lukewarm and backsliding christians to 
renovated zeal and activity in their spiritual course. 
Wherever he came his presence electrified society, and 
nothing was heard bat preaching and praying and reli- 
gious conference till he departed. His conversational 
talents were of the highest order. He was prompt and 
versatile in his remarks, possessed a fund of wit and hu- 
mour, chastened by religious principles and always ren- 
dered subservient to religious purposes. Even his public 
discourses were frequently enlivened by flashes of wit 
and humour; he abounded in anecdotes which he told — 
with great naviate and effect; and sometimes chastised his 
persecutors with the galling scourge of sattre. 

At the same time it must be confessed that his talent 
for pulpit oratory and conversation, was the only one 
which he possessed. In all things else he was a common. 
man. Like a celebrated civil orator of this country,* 
Whitfield required the excitement of an audience to give 
energy to his conceptions and wings to his eloquence; 
when he sat down to his desk inspiration forsook his pen. 
We could never reconcile the fame of his oratory with the 
tameness of his written discourses, did not the history of 
the human family furnish us numerous proofs, that to 
speak well and to write well are different achievements, 
and the result of different talents and habits of mind. 
Excellence in the one by no means implies the capacity of 
excelling in the other. Few have ever excelled in both. 
It may be granted to a Demosthenes, a Cicero, and a 
Burke to employ the tongue and the pen with equal and 
unrivalled success; but for that distinction among mankind, 
they were less indebted to the bounty of nature, liberal 
and profuse as she was in the endowment of their minds, 
than to that surprising industry which left no faculty in 
the whole compass of their souls, without the fullest and 
completest cultivation. 

Of political talent, the talent to organise and rule socie- 
ty, Whitfield possessed not the smallest particle. His 
orphan house in Georgia is the only sample of political 
enterprize which he has exhibited, ane it affords ne 
favourable evidence of practical sagacity either in the 
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design or execution. He never attempted to organise 
his followers as Wesley did, nor indeed had he the talents 
suited to the arduous nature of that species of enterprise. 
And when, aiter his separation from Wesley, the calvin- 
istic methodists were to be formed into a separate party, 
the honour and the trouble of heading them was volunta- 
rily resigned by Whitfield into the hands of the Countess 
of Huntingdon. ‘This lady employed her influence and 
used her large fortune in promoting the welfare of her 
party; she built chapels which were called Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s chapels; the seminary which she established 
at Trevecca, in South Wales, was denominated Lady 
Huntingdon’s College; and the calvinistic methodists 
went by the name of Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion. 
Whitfield, who, like almost every popular orator, was 
exquisitely sensible to public attention, seems to have felt 
too much flattered by the notice of Lady Huntingdon. 
‘The expression of his sensations on this subject is ebjec- 
tionable, and betrays rather a low than a humble state of 
feeling. On the common principles of social rank, a man 
of his eminence and distinction in society, had no cause to 
feel a sense of insignificance or inferiority in the presence 
of the highest order of mankind. And particularly as 
Lady Huntingdon was a religious person, and zealously 
engaged in supperting those doctrines which Whitfield 
preached, he should not have said that he was ashamed to 
think that her ladyship should admit him under her roof: 
it was false feeling in him, and tended to cherish false 
feeling in her. This however is the only instance of the 
sort which we have noticed in the life of Whitfield, and 
while the private letters of great men are officiously ex- 
posed to the public by foolish gossiping friends, some of 
their occasional weakness cannot escape exposure. 

Whitfield was a great man in his line, and he was a 
good, and greatly useful man. His piety was ardent, his 
zeal unabating, his labours abundant, his life exemplary, 
and there was a charm in his conversation and preach- 
ing, which fascinated all who came within their reach. 
His mind was less firm and capacious, than that of Wes- 
ley, but more versatile, and though far inferiour in the 
talent of command, was better formed for the blandish- 
ments of private life and friendship. 
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There are no Whitfieldian churches in America, but 
some of his converts are probably still living, and many 
of them have undoubtedly handed down to posterity the 
faith which they received from him, In a great many 
parts of the country, he was the means of reviving the 
spirit of piety and practical religion. It is said by 
those who have had an opportunity to examine into the 
fact, that he gave a tone to religious feeling over a large 
portion of the country, which has never yet subsided; and 
there is strong reason to believe, that his peculiar strain 
of preaching continues to this day to influence both the 
matter and the manner of our pulpit exhibitions; and 
will no doubt continue to do this, until the practice of 
reading written compositions from the pulpit, shall have 
become general, and produced its usual effects. 

These are Southey’s two great chieftians; like the il- 
lustrious chiefs of old, they quarreiled and parted; but 
unlike the chiefs of old, they never were reconciled, nor 
brought to co-operate afterwards. The spear pole cut 
from its parent root, never more bore branch or leat. 
Had persecution shook her snaky hair, and brandished 
her torch, Wesley and Whitfield would have ranged in 
the same ranks, supporting and supported by mutual con- 
fidence and zeal. But the times were peaceful; and 
therefore christians had leisure for profitless controversy 
and separation. 

There were many other illustrious men in those times, 
who ought to be mentioned: our room is narrow, but a 
few brief notices force themselves upon us. 

Jean Guillaume de la Flechere, or, as he Anglicised his 
name, JoHN FLETCHER, was a native of Switzerland; well 
educated, who came to England, was ordained a minis- 
ter of the established church, and settled in the vicarage 
of Madely, in Shropshire. There is a certain loveliness 
in the character of this man, which distinguishes him 
trom all his cotemporaries. He was a model of piety, 
humility, kindness, and goodness. The political talents 
of Wesley he did not possess, nor the overwhelming ora- 
tory of Whitfield: but he excelled them both, and _ all 
the Methodists of his day, in genius, taste, and fancy, 
and in the powers of eloquent composition. It is as an 
author, that he was principally distinguished in the pub 
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lic field. His mind was of a mercurial cast, his passions 
and feelings warm and glowing, his fancy active and ver- 
satile, his intellect extraordinarily acute and full of re- 
sources. In general learning hé was, perhaps, superiour 
to any of his party. And though the English was not 
his native language, he had acquired such a mastery of 
it, that his style is perspicuous, sprightly, and frequently 
fascinating. He was, we believe, the finest writer among 
the Methodists of his age. He fails, however, in sound- 
ness of judgment. His mind was too mercurial for the 
intense and continued contemplation of a difficulty. What 
he saw, he saw at once. He is sometimes the dupe of his 
own ingenuity; and while he dextrously extricates him- 
self from one difficulty, he not seldom falls into another. 
In such of his writings as we have seen, there is nothing 
in the slightest degree, approaching towards cant, or 
whining, or pharisaism. All is manly, ingenious, ani- 
mated, and eloquent. He must, however, be read with 
discriminating attention, as he weaves some fine webs 
which are good for nothing. 

His piety and goodness, however, were the great charm 
of his character. Wesley declares he was a man of the 
holiest tempers he ever saw; and Southey says, that in 
any church he would have been a saint. He laboured 
much to prevent extremes between the calvinistic and 
arminian parties, and though we cannot recollect, after 
the lapse of years since we read his works, whether he 
struck the true line where speculations ought to stop on 
both sides; he was, however, fully aware, that each party 
pushed its conclusions to a dangerous extreme. He was 
eager for their union and co-operation. 

We wish we had room for the singular character of the 
brave old soldier Haimr. The exploits he performed at 
the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy, were nothing to 
what he achieved in the spiritual war. He gave battle to 
vice and impiety, wherever he met them. No man was 
too great for him. The only way to avoid Ins rebuke was 
uot to sin in his presence. Ina long period of despon 
dency, in which we are inclined to suspect, with Southey, 
that ‘bodily disease had a share, he continued to preach 
the gospel. Believing himself to be a reprobate, he 
proved himself a: saint hy his conduct; and would have 
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saved all men if he could, though he expected to be lost 
himself. 

But here we must be done with Mr. Southey’s gal- 
lery of portraits, which, with the general exceptions to 
be mentioned hereafter, are done by the hand of a mas- 
ter. It is one of his chief points of excellence. He 
gives us also short sketches of the principal opposers of 
methodism, with the same candour and justice. 

It has been remarked of Homer, that he has wonder- 
fully diversified the single attribute of courage, in the 
characters of his different heroes. They are all brave, 
but no two of them present bravery under the same as- 
pect. ‘The same may be said of Southey’s exhibition of 
pious men. ‘They are all truly pious men, but no one of 
them is a copy of another. This writer deals not in 
common-place descants, all is select and appropriate to 
the character. If Homer owed this excellence to the 
fertility of his invention, which is somewhat doubtful, it 
is certain that Southey owes it to the rich variety of 
character which is found in religious society. He drew 
his picture from the life, and is entitled to no praise be- 
yond that of skill in grouping them. This, however, is 
the highest praise, which an author can merit. 

There can be little doubt, that he intentionally imi- 
tated Homer in the highly dramatic form of composition, 
which he has adopted. He introduces his actors on the 
scene, and makes them tell their own story in their own 
words. ‘This infuses a brisk and lively spirit into the 
composition. It has the additional advantage, that in no 
other way could the nicer shades of character be so well 


painted. In one view, it was absolutely necessary to the 


writer to adopt this style of composition. In marking 
the peculiarities and weaknesses of his heroes, to make 
them tell their own tale, was at once the most effectual 
and least invidious method of accomplishing his purpose. 
Yet he makes these displays of weakness with great 
judgment. 

He never makes any of his heroes appear ridiculous, 
or contemptible, or despicable. It is only their weak- 
nesses that he exhibits, particularly enthusiasm and su- 
perstition, words which, in Mr. Southey’s vocabulary, 
have a tremendous sweep of signification. At the same 
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time he always secures for them the respect of his read- 
ers, as honest men; and frequently their admiration of 
them as extraordinary men. 

His style is admirably adapted to his subject. It is 
familiar, perspicuous and unlaboured; varying its tone 
according to the occasion, and rising or falling according 
to the various undulations of the scenery which it de- 
scribes. In the style there is nothing of poetry; no affec- 
tation of fancy or pathos or poetic diction. In the general 
management of the subject all is poetical. Speaking of it 
merely as a composition, we think it entitled to high 
praise, and are convinced that it will be generally read as 
an instructive and amusing composition. 

We are now done with praise, and proceed to the other 
part of our duty, which is generally supposed to be more 
eongenial with the temper and disposition of a reviewer, 
we mean the infliction of censure. Whether this opinion 
which involves a most severe libel on the critical brother- 
hood, be well founded, we confess we have our doubts; 
and are at present half inclined, if we dare but speak out, 
to impute the mischievous propensity in question to so- 
elety at large, or at least to divide it equally between 
reviewers and their employers. Account for it as we 
may, nothing so much excites curiosity or draws together 
a greater crowd than an execution; though one would 
think that the sight is not very enrapturing. It is in 
somewhat of the same sort of feeling, that the reader of 
reviews grows eager for the sport when he hears the 
erack of the critical thong; but as it descends, and the 
whales begin to swell and the blood to flow on the back 
of the grinning culprit, then the reader becomes all rap- 
ture; every new lash throws the sufferer into some new 
contortions, infinitely ludicrous in the eyes of spectators, 
who really think it a most amusing spectacle. We are 
well convinced that much of the smartness and severity 
which critics display towards authors, that haughty su- 
periority with which they look down upon the reptiles on 
which they mean to tread; that mischievous familiarity 
with which they play with their authors, like a cat with 
a mouse before she devours it; their fine ironies, their 
wit, their satire, their severity, their barbarity, their 
savagery, their cannibalism. are all displayed in compli- 
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ment to the good taste of their readers, at the expense of 
their own better judgment. 

There are, however, exceptions to these remarks; for 
we are sure we have read reviews, in which all the wit 
and severity of the critic arose entirely from his consum- 
mate ignorance of his subject, and his absolute incapacity 
to comprehend the end and aim of his author, as to keep 
pace with the flights of his genius. Some of us critics 
resemble nothing so much as a dog hunting swallows, we 
are thrown out at every turn, and open in full tone on the 
empty air. Critics of this latter sort are entitled to be 
treated with great gentleness and tenderness, because it 
is plain that they mean no harm, and rarely do any. It 
is with critics of this order, those dear innocents, that we 
wish to be classed whenever we are found to pronounce 
unmerited censures on reputable productions, and we 
believe we shall not be easily tempted to criticise any 
other. We are old-fashioned enough to prefer dulness to 
malignity; and would rather be convicted of ignorance 
than of injustice. 

In respect to the work in hand, notwithstanding the 
great merits which we have cheerfully allowed it to pos- 
sess, it is affected with one fault, variously modified, which 
leavens and sours it throughout. We do not charge Mr. 
Southey with defect of genius, for genius he possesses in 


. a high degree; nor of negligence in research, for he has 


displayed unusual industry in the collection of his mate- 
rials; nor of want of discrimination in the selection, for 
this merit shines through the whole work; nor of defec- 
tive arrangement, for in this respect he is excellent; nor 
for daubing his characters, for he holds a fine character- 
istic pencil. His style is grave and appropriate, and his 
narrative keeps up its interest to the very end. Neither 
do we suspect him of want of candour, or of intentional 
injustice; for considering his own views of religious sub- 
jects, he is candid and just in a degree quite unusual with 
those who describe religious men and parties, with whem 
they essentially disagree in creed and practice. 

Mr. Southey’s grand defects are, that he is a total 
stranger to all the feelings of personal piety, and ex- 
tremely ignorant of the christianity of the Bible. ‘These 
defects render him entirely incompetent to estimate the 
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character and operations of the religious men of whom he 
treats. He is destitute of that particular sense, which 
alone perceives these particular objects. Hence he ac- 
counts for his own facts, by laws which pertain to a dif- 
ferent department of nature’s works. In the monument 
which he has erected to Wesley, Whitfield and others, 
the architectural design is excellent, and the stones well 
hewn and accurately laid, but the mortar which he uses 
has no chemical affinity, and of consequence no adhesion, 
with the solid materials of the structure. 

SPIRITUAL EXERCISES, as they are called, or the exer- 
cises of the human heart under the energetic impression 
of scriptural truth; those exercises which the scriptures 
distinctly” and unequivocally ascribe to the operation of 
the spirit of God, without explainitig to us the manner of 
operation; these exercises which among those most dis- 
tinguished for christian characters in all ages, have passed 
by the name of experimental religion, or religious experi- 
ence, or some equivalent term, appear to Mr. Southey as 
things totally detached from practical christianity. In 
his view christianity may exist without them, and rather 
better without than with them; they are in his view a sort 
of unnatural excrescence, or morbid fungus on the body 
of real religion, and he is continually applying the caustic 
to extirpate them. Acute convictions of sin, a deep sense of 
personal unworthiness, remorse, terror of God’s wrath, 
assured faith, triumphant hope: variations of religious 
feeling, temptations, spiritual succours, declensions, back- 
slidings, recoveries; spiritual joy, spiritual dejection; ex- 
traordinary zeal for promoting the salvation of men, the 
fear of death and judgment, and triumph over that fear; 
seem to have little if any place in Mr. Southey’s idea of 
a pious man. He never once thinks of ascribing them to any 
operation of the spirit of God; and as to prayer for the 
divine interposition in our concerns, and thanking God 
for every good thing which we receive, as if he had heard 
our prayers and intentionally answered them; all such 
things are strange sounds in the ears of this biographer of 
pious men. He accounts for all such matters, by the 
state of the pulse and stomach; by the scenery of nature, 
by the influence of company, by the occurrences of the 
day, by any thing but the operation of the spirit of God. 

Al 
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He cures all spiritual maladies, not by the promises and 
exhortations of the gospel, but by the cook and apcotheca- 
ry, a good dinner, a glass of wine, or a dose of laudanum. 
So much physiological christianity we never saw belore, 
as we find in the spiritual therapeutics of Mr. Southey. 
He does not confine his prescriptions to patients who 
are obviously afflicted with bodily diseases, or in whom 
there 1s just reason to suspect that bodily infir mities are 
giving an obliquity to mental operations; for in such 
cases no body would dispute with him. By no means! 
This man makes no limits, he has no distinctions. What 
the Scriptures, and all eminently religious persons. in 
every age, have represented as personal piety, is in Mr. 
Southey’s eyes, nothing else than one and ‘the same 
DISEASE; variously modified by clime and season, by 
idiosyncrasy of constitution, or peculiarity of exciting 
causes. 

ENTHUSIASM is the name which he gives to this uni- 
versal disease of piety. Does Whitfield or Wesley go 
out and preach the gospel in woods, and commons, and 
grave yards, to perishing sinners, it is enthusiasm. Are 
sinners wounded in conscience, do they cry out what 
shall we do to be saved; dves the blasphemer weary 
heaven night and day with his prayers, till he obtains 
hope and peace, and bursts out into joyful praises of 
redeeming love, it is enthusiasm. Are druukards, de- 
_ bauchers, and profligates, converted into temperate, 
chaste, and holy men, by means of preaching, praying, 
and other religious exercises, it is all, the whole of it, 
nothing but enthusiasm. Be it even so! but then it will 
follow, that after all enthusiasm is no very bad thing: 
not quite a proper object of ridicule, not at all an object 
of hatred or opposition. If Mr. Southey’s authority 
should give general currency to his idea of enthusiasm, 
in some future age that word will stand for energetic 
piety. 

No man knows better than Mr. Southey that the 
term enthusiasm is equivocal, and no man has ever gone 
beyond him in taking the benefit of the full latitude 
of the equivocation. If by enthusiasm we understand 
that highly exalted state of the feelings, which inspires 
lofty designs and noble undertakings, that tone of the 
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passions which braves danger, supports toil, and arises 
in effect in proportion to the pressure of opposing dif- 
ficulties 


“Per damna per ceedes ab i ipso 
Ducit opes animumque forso.” 


If we use the term in the sense in which it is used by 
the Greeks, from whom we have it, and by polite clas- 
sical scholars, we may safely affirm that nothing great 
in religion, politics, or war, or even in literature, ever 
was or will be effected without it. Mr. Southey cer- 
tainly has no objection to poetic enthusiasm, and surely 
will not call it derangement or fatuity; he will not object 
te its display in an epic poem or pindaric ode; he un- 
doubtedly will not sober down the high poetic rage to 
the creeping conceptions of cold narrative. Why then 
should this noble species of enthusiasm be excluded from 
a scrmon, or an exhortation, or a prayer, or a religious 
hymn. Why should this enthusiasm be demanded of 
the hero on the field of battle, and denied to Wesley and 
Whitfield, fighting on the spiritual field for human sal- 
vation, both against flesh and blood, which Mr. Southey 
will admit; and against principalities and powers and 
spiritual wickednesses in heavenly places, which an en- 
thusiastic apostle represents as realities, though the 
more cool and rational and philosophical poct laureat of 
England, pronounces them to be no more than poetical 
versonifications, Why should all highly excited feel- 
ings, all heroi¢ activity be banished from religion? Is 
God less worthy of being served with zeal than our 
country? Is the eternal salvation of men’s souls of less 
value than their temporal liberties? Is the crown incor- 
ruptible and full of glory, which Christ the righteous 
judge will bestow upon all those who through his grace 
have saved their own souls, and much more upon those 
who by turning many unto righteousness have saved the 
souls of multitudes; is this crown to be bestowed upon 
these, a less noble object of ambition, a less stimulating 
prize, than the crown of grass, which Rome bestowed on 
the man who in the day of battle preserved the-life of 
a fellow citizen. We are sick of this everlasting small 
talk about coolness in religion. as if the human heart 
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was not cold and frozen enough in religious concerns. 
Although we prefer a residence in the temperate zone, 
yet if we must change our location, we will fix our domi- 
cil under the equator rather than at the poles. 

But if by enthusiasm we understand, that heat of the 
imagination, which despising the direction and control 
of sound and sober reason and fixed principles, drives a 
man into unmotived extravagance, and sets up the hallu- 
cinations of his own mind as a rule superior to all-law; 
then we must insist that enthusiasm in this sense was 
neither the characteristic of Wesley’s mind, nor of his 
public administrations, Wesley was a man of cool cal- 
culating prudence; he acted on fixed and intelligible 
principles, which in his own view at least were derived 
from the Scriptures; as long as he lived he improved by 
experience, and was always ready to retract his opinions 
and alter his conduct when he was convinced that they 
were wrong, ‘This is not quite the character of religi- 
ous madness. In fact Wesley gave too much consistency 
and stability to the religious empire which he founded, 
to be ranked with fluttering, irregular enthusiasts. 

That there are ebullitions of this weak and even cen- 
surable species of enthusiasm in Wesley and Whitfield, 
and still more frequently among their rude and tess in- 
structed followers we do not deny. It ought to be own- 
_ ed, and it ought to be insisted on, that such events were 
unavoidable. If we may trust the page of universal 
history, it is granted to very few men, but granted to 
no social body whatever, to pursue great objects con 
amore; to discharge their duties with all their might, 
and yet step short within the strict limits of propriety, 
without passing into the regions of extravagance, or as 
it is called by some, enthusiasm. The history of the 
church shows us, that great revivals of religion have 
always been accompanied by a spirit of wild enthusiasm. 
But if the work be true and sound and really of God, 
there is in it a redeeming spirit which will eventually 
throw off all those noxious gases, and all the foaming 
filth and folly of the imagination and passions. 

There is a regular and fixed state of religious society, 
towards which all extraor dinary excitements of: zeal and 
feeling naturally and necessarily tend. We mean thai 
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state in which warmth of devotional feeling, regular 
attention to all the ordinances of religion, practical vir- 
tue, and well digested, systematic exertions for the pro- 
motion of the divine glory in the salvation of mankind, 
characterise the religious body politic. Happy would 
it be for man, if he could be fixed down in this tem- 
perate zone, so regularly productive of the fruits of piety 
and virtue. But when society has descended from the 
towering heights of excitement, to this maintainable 
ground, they are not apt to remain long stationary, but 
are by natural gravitation borne lower and lower in the 
descending scale to coldness, formality and death, There 
they remain till it shall please God to raise up some pro- 
phet, apostle, or preacher to awake them once more, 
and arouse them into action. Such has been the tenor 
and course of religious society since the beginning of the 
world till this day. Mr. Southey with all his finely cul- 
tivated genius has missed something! 

Mr. Southey seems to look down upon Wesley, as if 
the opinion which the latter entertained of the interpo- 
sitions of divine providence in his behalf betrayed some 
weakness, if not vanity of mind; and as if his habit of 
praying for every thing he wanted, and considering the 
providential accomplishment of his wishes as the answer 
of his prayers, were indeed nothing short of childish 
enthusiasm. On one occasion, Wesley prayed that a 
fever with which he was seized might leave him, and it 
left him: on another occasion his horse fell lame ona 
journey, he prayed for his recovery and he recovered. 
The biographer seems to think that this is a trifling with 
piety. We acknowledge, that we think there is some- 
thing of simplicity, and something rather too communi- 
cative, in the anecdote respecting the horse; because, 
and merely because, it furnishes an occasion for a sneer 
to a certain class of mankind. For we do not. think it 
at all unworthy of God to suppose that when his servant 
was exerting himself to propagate the gospel, he should 
heal his disease, or even: that of the animal which car- 
ried him, in answer to his prayers. That the same 
events would have taken place without prayer, 1s a con- 
clusion which no man is entitled to draw, because no 
man can be sure of the fact. 
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The particular providence of God, next to faith in 
Jesus Christ, is the most important principle of practical 
piety. A world in which all things move on by fatal 
necessity; a clock on a steeple placed out of human 
reach, and striking the hour whether the sun or moon 
shines, or all be darks; a providence which bears no re- 
iation to the moral character of the human race; which 
regards neither piety nor impiety; nor is influenced one 
way or other by prayers or cursings, is a fine amusing 
thing to an idle speculatist. But it is not the provi- 
dence revealed in the Bible; it is not the providence in 
which the christian trusts; it is not the providence which 
is invoked by prayer, and honoured with thanksgiving. 
It is absolutely not true, let the fatalist say what he will, 
that the same events would take place without our 
prayers which take place with them.* 

What motive Mr. Southey could have for maintaining, 
or at least insinuating in very strong terms, that Whit- 
field and Wesley and their coadjutors were under the 
hallucinations of enthusiasm, when they supposed that God 
had raised them up in his holy providence for the purpose 
of awakening their age to a sense of religious obligation, 
it is hard to say, if he really believes in the doctrine of 
providence 3 in any sense in which the term ever has been 
used. Even if he adopts the theory of those who think 
it to be beneath the dignity of the Supreme Being, and 
incompatible with that happy repose and relaxation which 
epicures asserted for him to exercise a perpetual provi- 
dence over all his creatures: Yet if he adopts the opinion 
that in a few grand crises, such as when the essential in- 
terests, or the existence of a nation are at stake, there is 
a nodus vindice dignus, and that in such instances God 
actually does interpose his providence in behalf of his 
creatures; even this narrow theory will be wide enough 
to include the operations of Whitfield and Wesley. A 
more extraordinary chain of events than that which has 
grown out of the holy club of Oxford, has not occurred 
for some centuries. How the members of that club were 
awakened to religious attention we are not informed.— 
There was no lively preacher at that time on the field, no 


*1 Sam. xxiii. 12. James iv. 3, 4. 
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religious publication caiculated to impress the publie mind. 
on the subject of religion. The members seem to have 
turned their minds to religion by some secret and un- 
known influence; and afterwards to have associated toge- 
ther by reason of that instinctive propensity which 
prompts man to seek the society of persons of kindred dis- 
positions and pursuits. Small as the beginning was, out 
of that ridiculed club, has sprung a singular revival of 
religion in Britain and America; out of that has sprung 
commiseration of the benighted state of the heathen, and 
missions to bear the gospel to the ends of the earth; out 
of this again have sprung missions for the translation of 
the scriptures into all languages, and out of the whole 
have sprung Bible societies, Sunday schools and education 
societies of various serts. A more extraordinary revo- 
lution, a more wonderful chain of moral causation, a more 
stupendous work, has rarely appeared among men. Now 
if any of the concerns of men require the interposition of 
divine providence, this great revival must be ascribed to 
the gracious providence of God. And if such events can 
occur without such interposition, it will be impossible for 
a rational man not to think that the world can do very 
well without a providence. 

Indeed if some of Mr. Southey’s observations and 
opinions be pushed to their legitimate consequences, they 
will lead to the worst species of infidelity, practical 
atheism. We wish to see no tampering with the doctrine 
of providence at all, no limitation whatever of its influ- 
ence. If one event may happen without the providence 
of God, another may, and another and another, until the 
world is left without a governor, misery without solace. 
and hope without foundation. 

Ambition, the love of power, a stronger propensity to 
govern than to obey, are repeatedly imputed to Wesley 
by his biographer; and although there are some ostensible 
grounds for the charge, yet we do think that the moral 
colouring given to it by Mr. Southey is too high and not 
quite correct. A conscientious man cannot always submit 
to be regulated by the judgment of others, though his 
superiors in social rank. If Wesley acted in opposition 
to some of the dignitaries of the English church, before we 
either condemn or justifv him, we must examine whether 
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the rules which he transgressed were consistent with the 
law of God, and whether virtue lay in obeying or dis- 
obeying them. In respect to his conduct in retaining the 
regulation of his party in his own hand, his requiring 
from his lay preachers absolute submission to his orders, 
as to the scenes and periods of their labours, and re- 
fusing to allow the conference which he established, any 
thing beyond an advisatory power, we are ready to be- 
lieve that it was the dictate of wisdom and prudence, 
rather than of ambition. In his day, and perhaps the 
remark may in a degree be applicable to every pe- 
riod since, the methodist society bore a nearer analogy 
to an army. than to a republic. Its object was mili- 
tary enterprise. Unity of plan, promptitude and regu- 
larity in operation, were essential to success, and of 
consequence, a commander in chief was indispensable. 
The society of Wesley as well as that of Loyola required 
a general. He was right in retaining the sole authority 
ef appointing the circuits of his travelling preachers, and 
in refusing to submit his plans to the decision of the con- 
ference. It is questionable whether his lay preachers 
had wisdom and prudence enough, or whether the society 
had acquired suflicient cohesion, for the digesting of plans 
of operation in a deliberative assembly by a plurality of 
votes. 

After all it is the use which men make of power that 
renders ambition a virtue or a vice. Wesley’s power was 
wisely used to forward the best interests of his own com- 
munity and of mankind. It was impossible that he should 
not be conscious of his own talent for rule, and nothing 
extraordinary, that he would not permit his hands to be 
tied by men whom he knew to be his inferiours in that 
respect. There were but few points in theology on which 
he was dogmatical, and he allowed a liberal indulgence to 
freedom of religious opinion among his followers. Jros 
Rutulusve, calvinist or arminian, they might be accord- 
ing to their honest convictions; he required nothing of 
them but faith in Christ for salvation, and a holy life. 
We have not heard of a single instance in which his 
power was employed for the oppression of any human 
being. Decision of character is a very different thing 
from tyranny. 
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Mr. Southey feels strongly inclined to censure Wesley, 
because the organisation of his disciples into a separate 
community necessarily multiplied the class of dissenters 
from the established church, and had a tendency to en- 
feeble the establishment itself. This is a weighty question. 
Whether the church of England was enfeebled or 
strengthened by methodism; whether, admitting an 
injurious effect to have been produced, the blame should 
be imputed to Wesley, or to those who closed their pul- 
pit ts against him, and forced him into what they consider- 
ed as an irregular exercise of his ministry; whether it 
was not an indispensable duty in him to organise his so- 
cieties, unless he had made up his mind to leave the field 
which he had sowed without a fence, and thereby risk the 
hopes of the harvest; and in fine whether the English 
establishment be really an object of so much importance 
in a religious point of view, that all zeal and exertions in 
the propagation of christianity, ought to be held subor- 
date to its interests, are questions which we leave to the 
de'sion of those who feel an interest in them, and shall 
li-nit ourselWes to a few general remarks. 

Cur first remark is that Wesley was sufficiently 
attached to the established church of England, of which 
he was a member; and has justly incurred the censure of 
his biographer for the imprudent and bigoted attachment 
which he displayed to her canons in Georgia. Fora 
long time he insisted that his converts should continue in 
the. communion of the church; and it is not improbable 
that if her pulpits had been liberally opened to him, and 
a field presented for his zeal and activity, he might never 
have thought of establishing a separate organisation. 

Whether the church of England be really injured by 
se operations of Wesley oa Whitfield is a subject, to 

v the least, doubtful. There is certainly more of the 
lite and power of religion in that body than there was 
before the appearance of these men; a purer doctrine, a 
more ardent zeal, and a more intelligent piety. The 
haughty and supercilious reserve and distance, which 
were formerly displayed towards all dissenters are greatly 
abated. The established clergy at present are not 
ashamed to co-operate with dissenters in missionary 
societies, Bible societies, and other methods of pro- 
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moting the melioration of the intellectual and spiritual 
condition of mankind. If Mr. Southey considers these 
things as injurious to the splendour, or dangerous to the 
stability of the church of England, he will have pro- 
nounced the severest censure, and bitterest satire, upon 
her that ever we have heard of. 

There is a subject of which Mr. Southey is a much 
more competent judge than we can be. He knows the 
population of England, the number of parish churches 
there are in that country, and what is the number of the 
established clergy. He can by his political arithmetic — 
inform us how many millions of Englishmen could not 
find accommodation in those churches, if they were to 
attend public worship as they ought to do; and how 
many millions of them there are to whose religious in- 
struction the established clergy are incompetent to at- 
tend. He can tell us how many millions of Englishmen 
must depend on dissenters of one kind or other for reli- 
gious instruction, or remain as totally ignorant of chris- 
tianity, as destitute of the improvements which it effects 
in life, and the consolations which it adnmnisters in 
death, as the Kamschatkadales or any the ignorantest 
races of heathens. He 1s certainly too much of a philan- 
thropist and moralist, to prefer seeing millions of his 
countrymen abandoned to vice and wickedness, the in- 
evitable concomitants of religious ignorance, rather than 
that a small addition should be made to the number of 
dissenters. We think it highly probable that Mr. 
Southey is so far superior to enthusiasm, that he is not 
haunted with those fearful apprehensions respecting the 
final destination of the souls of men, which enflamedsthe 
zeal and stimulated the exertions of Whitfield and Wes- 
Jey. But he isa philosopher, a moralist, and a philan- 
thropist, and therefore cannot be indifferent to the tem- 
poral dignity and comfort, which religious and moral 
habits produce in this life. And we imagine that if the 
establishment be found totally inadequate to the produc- 
tion of these effects in the whole of English population; 
he will permit dissenters to do what part of the lower 
drudgery the legalized clergy cannot attend to. The 
Methodists at least claim a liberal indulgence. They 
are remarkable for their leyalty; they are rather dispos- 
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ed than otherwise towards the established church; they 
are not distinguished by any studied assiduity in paying 
court to men of rank and riches. The poor, the pro- 
fligate, the forlorn, are the persons to whom they pay 
the greatest attention, and they are celebrated for bet- 
tering the condition of such persons in every view. 
Perhaps it may be found that society outgrows estab- 
lished churches by the operation of natural and necessa- 
ry causes. Lay off a country into parishes, build a 
church in each, establish a clergyman with an adequate 
salary in each, during the present year. Let the means 
be amply adequate for carrying on the religious instruc- 
tion of this age How will matters stand a century hence? 
The established church of England is totally incompetent 
to provide for the religious instruction of the nation. 
The same is the case in Scotland, though in a less de- 
gree. And unless sectaries spring up in nations which 
have an ecclesiastical establishment, the progressively 
overflowing population must of necessity degenerate into 
ignorance, vice, and wretchedness. It is impossible to 
expand and enlarge any establishment, so as to keep 
pace with the natural growth of society. Moses con- 
nected his religion with civil government. because it was 
intended to be a local institution, and within very nar- 
row limits, and of temporary duration. But the author 
of christianity kept his religion clear of civil govern- 
ments, because it was intended to become universal and 
permanent; to meet society in all its mutations and revo- 
lutions; and to provide spiritual food for all those whom 
God is pleased to furnish with animal food upon earth. 
Since the days of Constantine, christianity has been 
secularised: and so seen upon it. Instead of taking the 
whole moral instruction and control of society, it has 
been hustled into a corner. Men look up to their civil 
rulers to provide for their spiritual wants, and never 
think of doing any thing for themselves. In our view, 
civil establishments of the christian religion have done 
more harm to it, than all other causes put together. 
Even in America, where we have no civil establishment 
of religion, such is the force of the books which we read, 
and the invisible agency of certain subtle prejudices of 
European origin, that many seem to live in hope that 
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God will rain down ministers out of heaven. We forget 
that our own sons must do the work; and that it is a 
work which naturally and necessarily requires and ex- 
acts poverty, toil, and self-denial. How happy we feel 
if we can make our sons reputable merchants, or gain 
rank for them in the army or navy, but to give them 
their fortune in an education, and to turn them out with- 
out scrip or purse, or two coats, or two pair of shoes, to 
instruct, enlighten, and save the souls of their own bro- 
thers and sisters, that is far beyond our faith and mag- 
Naninity. 

Whoever reads the life of Wesley will see, what a 
charming life he had of it; sometimes sleeping on a bare 
ground floor, and when the skin was worn off one side, 
turning on the other; sometimes making his dinner from 
a blackberry bush, (his master could not get a green figs) 
sometimes mauled aad corporally maltreated, and almost 
always reviled and abused. Yet he wore out life to the 
age of eighty-eight, and died, when he could live no 
longer, in the hope of glory; leaving behind him, not a 
nome, for that is nothing, but seed sown in good ground, 
which sows its seed every season; and long may it con- 
tinue to sowit. When Don Que Vedo was in hell, he 
says that .he found nobody there so tormented as wicked 
authors, because every day there was coming down some 
miserable sinner corrupted by their writings, and charg- . 
ing upon them their destruction. The moral is just and 
good. And by way of contrast, what may we suppose to 
be the happiness of holy ministers of the gospel in heaven, 
who every day meet some of their sons or grandsons or 
great-grandsons coming up to share with them in the 
blessedness which their doctrines and zeal have produ- 
ced. And pray why should a good man abstain from 
doing good, merely because the government of his country 
will not commission him. 

We should do great injustice to our enininiat did we 
not advert to the unexpected skill which Mr. Southey 
displays in the decision of all sorts of religious doctrines 
and speculations. ‘That he has read church history, and 
is in possession of no small share of antiquarian lore, is 
apparent, that he is honest and candid we do not permit 
ourselyes to question; but there is an easy confidence of 
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manner and air in his mode of pronouncing decisions 
which makes us think that he lives in very good humour 
with himself. He seems to be a high English churchman, 
and very high in his decisions and determinations. Even 
the miserable subject of baptismal regeneration cannot es- 
cape him, and he seems to be quite as much at home on 
the topic as his grace of Lincoln. At the same time there 
are things scattered over his pages which seem to belong 
to a different school, | 

Satan, with Mr. Southey, is the personified principle of 
evil. ‘Well thenk God,” said an old gentleman, ‘the 
Bible is made of good spring metal, bend it and twist it 
what way they will, the moment they let it out of their 
hands, it is straight again, and I ean understand it.”’ 
Some have converted the figures of scripture into histo- 
rical facts, and some have converted its historical facts 
into figures. Among the latter is Mr. Southey. Satan 
is the personified principle of evil, and his angels no 
doubt, are the corruptions of human nature. No! they are, 
what shall we call them, peculiar modes of human feeling, 
under necessarily exciting causes; or something like that. 
On the same principle of explanation the spirit of God 
may mean the personified principle of goodness, and the 
holy angels may very well signify the hosts of human vir- 
tues. And who knows but the Supreme Being himself 
may be nothing more than the personified Anima Mundt. 


“Principio ceelum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit; totamque infusaque per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 


Mr. Southey’s system of practical piety, requires no 
special work of the Holy Ghost, no direct answers of 
prayer, no necessity for watchfulness and_self-examina- 
tion; fear and dismay are excluded, and even hope must 
not be allowed to become assured and peremptory. We 
really think bim rather too cool for a christian, and almost 
too cool for a poet. 

What Mr. Southey thinks of the depravity of human 
nature, and of the necessity of regenerating and constantly 
assisting grace, we are left to gather by inference; and if 
our scriptural logic be reasonably correct in its principles 
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and deduction, we cannot but think that something must 
be hid from this man’s eyes. He talks of somebody in 
whose heart the fountain of piety was shut up, and that 
some event we forget what, smote the rock, like Moses’s 
wand, and caused the pent up waters of life to flow out. 
This is undoubtedly highly poetical, but we are doubtful 
whether it be philosophical, and absolutely certain that it is 
not theological. That the waters of Horeb were pent up in 
the rock, and required only a rift in it to cause them to 
flow out, we are not sure. It is avery possible case that 
he who caused the rock to rent, created also the waters; 
for we have the testimony of history that they never 
flowed before or since. In respect to christian piety, we 
confess that is a new discovery that a fountain of it is 
shut up in the human heart. The author of the christian 
religion seems not to have been aware of the existence of 
any such fountain of pure piety in human nature; but talks 
about a fountain copious enoughin waters of a cold acidu- 
lous mortal character, not shut up in the human heart, 
but existing there with a sufficiently capacious duct to 
inundate the world with crimes and misery. ‘Out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” This according 
to the Scriptures is the piety pent up in the heart of the 
natural man; and as to the effect of splitting the rock and 
letting out its internal contents, the Scriptures are plain 
enough, and express matters not in the terms of this 
author. ‘These are the things which defile a man.” Indeed 
the whole history of the opinions of the christian church 
testify, that in all ages it has been the common and uni- 
versal opinion, that corruption and vice flow from within 
the human heart, and that piety and virtue flow from a 
cause which operates from without. Mr. Southey cherishes 
with too much complacency a very shallow philosophy, 
which is neither recognised by the Bible, nor adopted by 
men most unquestionably pious, nor consistent with any 
experience of human nature, life and character. We do 
not accurately know what his system of religion is, but if 
he has any, it seems to be most analogous to some system 
of necessitarianism, though this too has its oppositions to 
many of his descants. 


* Matt. xy. 19, 
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We had made considerable progress in an epitome of 
the operations of Wesley, Whitfield, and their co-oper- 
ators. But we findat impossible to crowd all this into 
the bounds of a review; and shal} therefore reject the 
whole. There are reasons, however, which compel us 
to advert to the system of religious doctrine which these 
men inculcated, to their difference of opinion, their con- 
troversies, and the issues. In touching this subject, it is 
not our intention to enter into controversy; but rather to 
enquire into’ the connection of their doctrinal systems 
with practical results. 

The history of mankind shows us that no one ever, in 
any degree, reformed mankind by any other means than 
the inculcation of some grand points of moral doctrine; 
and the same history assures us, that the reforming doc- 
trines are always the same in all their grand bearings. 
The Son of God, Paul, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Whit- 
field, and all others, operated by means of the same gen- 
eral truths. And by these general truths must reforma- 
sion be carried forward till the end of the world. That 
all who have deserved well of society, have operated by 
the very same doctrines, is a fact. But that they have 
differed in their logical deductions from these doctrines, 
that they have given different metaphysical explanations 
of them and their operations, is as well known as any 
other thing recorded on the page of history. Two errors 
spring from this source. First, some men imagine that par- 
ties which differ in the metaphysical explanation of their 
religious principles, and in their account of the modus 
operandi of these principles upon the human mind, have 
in reality adopted different religious systems. The Sse- 
cond error is, to ascribe to those peculiari ities of specu- 
lative explanation, the whole effect of the general sys- 
tems. Nothing can be less founded than these ways of 
thinking. No sound and candid judge, will deny that 
great and glorious effects have been produced by what 
is called the calvinistic divinity in the church of God. 
Yet we are willing to admit that no part of this effect 
has been owing to the peculiar mode of metaphysical ex- 
planation which calvinists have adopted. Again, no 
person can question that the arminian party have done 
great things; and yet a very candid man might think 
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that nothing good ever originated from some of their 
speculations. 

Wesley had correct views and powerful impressions 
of the depravity of human nature; a doctrine which, 
however unpalatable it may be to many polite thinkers, 
is always a part of the system of religious belief when- 
ever and wherever christianity displays zeal, energy, and 
reformation. The general representations which the 
Scriptures exhibit of this subject, and the impressions 
which pious men entertain of themselves exactly har- 
monise. The broad moral fact, that man is prone to 
iniquity, should be owned without equivocation: and if 
it be granted, that the degree of depravity is such and 
so great that the heart of man will never regenerate and 
reform itself; that in order to become holy it must be 
changed by the spirit of God in all its moral dispositions, 
and that in its progress towards perfect purity it re- 
quires the continued ageney of that spirit to carry it for- 
ward, there seems to be no reasonable cause for disputa- 
tion on the subject. Some injudicious men have treated 
the doctrine of human depravity with such unmeasured 
severity, as to deny all sense of justice, all kind and 
generous feelings, all integrity and uprightness of con- 
duct, and in fact every thing like social virtue among 
mankind, and have thus armed the general consciousness 
and experience of mankind against them. By represent- 
ing human nature worse than we find it, they have pro- 
voked others to represent it as much better than it re- 
ally is. What some call the depravity of human nature, 
others consider as a very trivial injury, which leaves in 
the heart of man a sufficiency of moral life and sound- 
ness to regenerate and reform itself, while others deny 
the existence of depravity altogether. The fatal ten- 
dency of this way of thinking, is that it leads men to 
trust entirely to themselves, and to neglect and deny that 
operation of the spirit of God upon the heart in conver- 
sion and sanctification, which the Scriptures insist on as 
a most essential article of religion, and one which 
brings with it a most extensive train of religious duties, 
such as humility, confession of sin, contrition of heart, 
prayer to God for the gracious influences of his spirit, 
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nud ascriptions of praise to sovereign grace as the cause 
of all our moral goodness. 

If we permit the Scriptures at all to regulate our re- 
ligisus belief, we must admit that human nature is at 
present in such a condition, that nothing short of the 
almighty energy of the spirit of God, can originate, 
support, and perfect a life of holiness in any human 
being. It is a matter worthy of serious reflection, 
that «all men of profound and unquestionable piety, are 
unanimous in disclaiming the honour of their own con- 
version and religious attainments; and equally unani- 
mous in ascribing it to the free unmerited grace and 
goodness of God by his spirit. ‘The coincident judg- 
ments of such men ought to have great weight; but the 
suuject is as plainly decided in the Scriptures as is con- 
ceivable or possible. 

There is a question of some curiosity, and not desti- 
tute of importance, to philosophical inquirers; how it 
h:ppens that those virtues of the heart and life, which 
many unconverted persons undoubtedly do _ possess, 
which attracted the affection of our Lord towards the 
young man who instead of obeying his command went 
away sorrowful; I say it is a matter of some importance 
to determine how these virtues come to be no part of 
true holiness; how it happens that a man may be not far 
from the kingdom of heaven, and yet not init. The 
modern writers who have treated this question with 
most ingenuity of analysis and soundness of judgment, 
are the late Dr. Edward Williams of. England, and the 
present Dr. Chalmers of Scotland. Mr. Wesley em- 
braced the scriptural doctrine, in its full and obvious 
meaning, respecting the spiritual deadness and vicious 
propensities of human nature; and one of his favourite 
themes of preaching was the new birth, or the regener- 
ation of the human heart to righteousness, by the Holy 
Spirit through the ministry of the word. 

The absolute sufficiency of the atonement of the son of 
God to secure the salvation of the whole human race if 
they were to accept it by faith, Mr. Wesley held in com- 
mon with the sacred writers, and the universal church of 
God, a few speculative men only excepted. He made the 
freeest and amplest offers of salvation through Christ 

43 
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Jesus to all sinners without exception; taught the abso- 
lute necessity of faith, repentance and a holy life; and 
though his mind seems sometimes to waver on the subject, 
and he occasionally uses incautious and indefensible 
language on it, he had clearer views of the nature of 
future retribution than were common in his day. Of 
the eflicacy of prayer he entertained high ideas. Free 
justification by. faith alone in Jesus Christ was as much 
his doctrine as that of Luther. 

He had some peculiarities of sentiment as well as of 
conduct, but if the subject be fairly examined it will be 
found that the real cause of his success did not he in those 
peculiarities; but in the zealous inculcation of the’ doc- 
trines which he held in common with the universal church 
of Christ. 

His doctrine of the assurance of faith has nothing in it 
peculiar to himself, except perhaps that he sometimes 
speaks too disparagingly of weaker degrees of that grace. 
He justly maintained that a converted person might attain 
a full assurance that his sins were pardoned, and that he 
was in a state of favour with God, and he strongly urged 
all professors of religion to press after such assurance: 
His doctrine on this head is the same that may be found 
in the writings of all calvinistic divines, though it be not so 
much insisted upon at present in their pulpit discourses as 
it once was. Yet he opposed the doctrine of assurance 
of final salvation, the possibility of the attainment of 
which calvinists maintain; though it will be hard to show 
that this opinion is not involved in his own doctrine of the 
full assurance or plerophory of christian hope; and harder 
still to deny that the apostle Paul had actually attained 
this assurance when he wrote thus. “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is Jaid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day; and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing.’’* 

His doctrine of perfection was both peculiar and dan- 
gerous. What effect the writings of Thomas A Kempis. 
bishop Taylor and Mr. Law, may have had upon his 


* 2. Tim. vi. 7. 8 
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mind in respect to this opinion we cannot say; there is 
reason to believe however that various causes contributed 
to establish him in this ill-defined and perilous theory. 
On some occasions he argues thus: Jesus is a complete and 
perfect saviour, not only from the punishment due to sin 
but from sin itself; he not only secures to the believer a 
perfect justification, but a perfect sanctification, and the 
two together form a perfect salvation. All this is scrip- 
tural and undenied and undisputed. But when he pro- 
ceeded a step farther, and inferred that as the believer’s 
justification is perfect in this life, so may his sanctification 
be, the inference wants the support of scripture, and 1s 
quite illogical. There cannot possibly be any pardon of 
sin, or any justification, unless there be complete pardon 
and justification; such an act admits of no degrees. It 
must be complete or it is nothing. ‘Being justified by 
faith we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.””* But sanctification admits of every possible de- 
gree from the lowest measure of saving faith and love, up 
to the impeccability and perfection and felicity of the 
saints in glory. ‘The Scriptures abound in censures upon 
holy men, and in exhortations urging them to go on to per- 
fection; and Mr. Wesley himself admits that most chris- 
tians are really imperfect in holiness. But does it follow 
that Jesus is therefore an imperfect saviour? By no means, 
the good work is begun, and he that began it will carry it 
on to perfection. 

No human logic can prove that this work must or may 
be completed in the present life. ‘There is reason to sus- 
pect that this speculation of Wesley, however it may have 
originated, drew a part of its elements from his abstract 
speculations on the human will. He admitted no fatal 
necessity, no necessity inlaid by God in the nature of 
things, why man should not do his duty, and do it per- 
fectly; and there is no such necessity. But we must. be 
very cautious not to infer actual events from abstract pose 
sibilities. 

We do not know that Wesley ever pretended to have 
attained to sinless perfection himself, nor that the saintly 
Fletcher ever made the pretension, though he died in the 
rapturous hope of glory, filled with all the fulness of God; 
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it is true that some of the early Methodists did lay claim 
to perfection, but we have never learned that they were 
the most eminent men of the party in any respect. 

A just decision on this subject is not to be sought by 
abstract reasonings, nor by a minute inspection of par- 
ticular virtues, nor by the fruitless attempt to decide 
upon individual characters with infallibility: it must be 
found in broad and general views of christian doctrines, 
and christian experience. So long as the Lord’s prayer 
remains a prayer for saints on earth, and a model for all 
their prayers, so long as we breathe the petition “forgive 
us our tresspasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us;’’ so long as contrition, confession, and asking 
of pardon continue integral and necessary parts of per- 
soual piety and devotion; so long the plea of perfection 
must be forborne. If the plea of perfection be well 
founded, all such exercises must be hypocritical, and then 
we get the contradiction in terms, that the same man is 
at the same time a perfect saint and a hypocrite. 

After all, words are worth nothing more than their 
definitions, or than the ideas attached to them. In his 
controversy with Hervey, Mr. Wesley admitted that the 
best of saints were liable to ignorance and mistakes and 
involuntary defects and failings. “You may call these 
things sins if you will,” said he, ‘1 do not:” which gave 
occasion to the other to make the equally severe and just 
retort, **You are as singular in your idea of perfection, 
as you are strenuous in defence of it.” We have heard 
the methodist doctrine of perfection proclaimed from the 
pulpit, and explained in terms to which we had no objec- 
tion. The amount was no more, than that testimony of a 
good conscience which a christian enjoys. when he is dis- 
charging all known duties, and abstaining from all known 
sin, in the fear and love of God, and under the smiles of 
his countenance. No one will deny that such an attain- 
ment is possible. It is the attainment of thousands in all 
denominations of christians. It is accompanied with that 
calm sunshine and tranquillity of the mind, which a sense 
of peace and acceptance with God produces. “Our rejoicing 
is this the testimony of ourconscience,” that we are walk- 
ing with God as dear children. Such attainment is quite 
eonsistent with a humbling sense. of imperfection, with 
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confession, contrition and prayer for forgiveness. The 
term perfection, however, and particularly the phrase 
sinless perfection is objectionable. And we have a sort 
of impression that the latter phrase has been abandoned. 
Whatever may be the unavoidable partiality which every 
one feels towards his own religious denomination, no party 
is justifiable in the presumptuous opinion, that they pos- 
sess saints of a higher order and degree than are to be 
found in other parties. In the dialogues of the dead, writ- 
ten by—we forget his name—when good old Montaigne, 
with the politeness of a true Frenchman, panygerises the 
ancient philosophers as incomparably superior in all re- 
spects to those of-his day: “I differ with you in that,” 
says Socrates, ‘the real truth is that we ancients and you 
moderns are pretty much the same sort of men.” And who- 
ever will take the trouble of examining into facts, will find 
that the disciples of Whitfield who denied, and the dis- 
ciples of Wesley who maintained the attainableness of 
sinless perfection on earth, were exactly the same sort of 
men, and their attainments on a par. Had you heard 
them at prayer, you would not have known which was 
which. 

We called the doctrine of sinless perfection, a dan- 
gerous doctrine. It is so, both on the right hand and 
on the left. If any professor of christianity should get 
into the notion that he is sinlessly perfect, we expect 
that the opimon would not improve his humility, nor 
promote his contrition, nor qualify him for those confes- 
sions of sinfulness and that struggling after higher attain- 
ments, which appear to us to be elements in the scriptural 
character of a true saint. And we would certainly feel 
serious impressions of danger, that hauteur, spiritual 
pride, pharisaism ‘and enthusiasm were not far in the 
rear. We have no objection to perfect men if we could 
see them; but all whom we ever yet have seen, had some- 
thing to confess, and be forgiven, and much need to grow 
better. 

Noticing this danger on the one hand, we must advert 
to an equal danger on the other. Imperfection must 
never be permitted to become its own apology. No man 
must permit himself to say, I am an imperfect being, it is 
true, but I live in an imperfect world, where no person 
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ever was perfect but one. My imperfections are my: 
misfortunes, not my faults. If God will not be satisfied 
with my conduct, what can he expect from man? This 
will never do. This is not the scriptural law of judg- 
ment. Men’s imperfections are their sins, not their mis- 
fortunes; and they must not excuse them, but confess 
them; they must not plead their innocence, but ask 
pardon. He that does not aim at perfection, he that ts 
not humbled at any instance of imperfection, that does 
not long to be perfect, has no reason to suppose himself 
to be a christian at all. It is in human nature, at least 
in christianised human nature, for a man to be more 
severe against himself than against any other human 
being. But no moral law can oblige a man to be unjust 
to himself or to any one else. 

The thing which we most deplore in the religion of the 
Wesleyan and Whitfieldian age, is the revival of the me- 
taphysical speculation about free will and free grace. ‘This 
split Wesley and Whitfield, and separated their respec- 
tive parties, and arranged them in hostile array, and pro- 
duced uncandid, and we are sorry to say, malignant pub- 
lications on both sides of the field—great wrath and 
great extravagance, and no good whatever, except that 
good which the Devil himself cannot act without pro- 
ducing, the stimulation of human intellect to think. It 
was the same metaphysical nicety which split the refor- 
mation. And if Mr. Southey would have the goodness, 
to allow us the theory of a Devil, to him undoubtedly 
would we ascribe this unhappy schism. 

‘This subject produced a various way of thinking 
among the old fathers of the christian church: among 
the reformers it produced wrath and blood; between 
Whitfield and Wesley it produced alienation, and many 
foolish and unprofitable publications. We enter not into 
the dispute. Our own ways of arranging our ideas are of 
the calvinistic order, always, however, avoiding fatalism. 

The schism between Wesley and Whitfield on the 
peculiarities of calvinistic and arminian theology is a 
melancholy, but a still more instructive, event in eccle- 
siastical history. It did not spring from pride of opinion 
on either side, nor from envy or rivalship, from the lust 
of popularity, or the ambition to rule. On the contrary, 
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they were friends strongly attached by mutual affection 
and esteem; and powerfully attracted by a common en- 
terprize and kindred zeal; and in a measure constrained 
to union by the persecution which marked them out as 
fellow confessors in the cause of the gospel. We have 
some fine displays of manly and christian sensibility 
while they were labouring to avoid the breach. And 
even in the controversial war which followed that event, 
the most offensive conduct was found in their coadjutors, 
not in themselves. 

The cause of this schism is deeply rooted in the im- 
perfection of the human understanding, and in the rash- 
ness and confidence with which men form systems out of 
materials with which they are imperfectly acquainted. 
The proper use of history is not to censure or praise 
past ages; but to furnish exemplified rules of conduct to 
the present and the future. We shall therefore venture 
a few observations on the origin of these two systems of 
theology, which co-exist in contrast through all ages, 
and which possibly may not admit a radical and perfect 
cure of their oppositions. Sanguine must the mind be in 
its hopes, and not sufficiently chastened and sobered by 
experience, which expects that the whole christian world 
will ever arrange their religious ideas under either the 
one or the other of these systems. And the parties 
which organise under them will discover more discretion 
and piety, by cherishing mutual humility, modesty, and 
forbearance, than by indulging a spirit of dogmatism and 
anathema. ‘The late Dr. Rush observed, “I never have 
known God to raise up a great calvinist divine, but he 
raised up a great arminian to oppose him; nor a great 
arminian, without a great calvinist to oppose him: and 
I am-glad of it; the two par ties give us the gospel be- 
tween them, but neither of them give us the whole of 
it.” Among other instances of the fact, he mentioned 
Wesley and Whitfield. 

To what causes then are we to ascribe that tendency 
in the minds of men, to separate on these systems? ‘This 
cause will not be found in genius, learning, piety, or 
knowledge of the Scriptures; for each party have pro- 
duced men of the highest distinction in all these respects. 
It would display a pitiable partiality to deny this. We 
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are therefore to search for what we are in quest of in 
another direction. Our limits forbid the indulgence of 
much detail. 

There are two distinct philosophical systems by which 
different classes of speculative men have attempted to 
account for all the events which occur in the universe: 
and when these different modes of arranging our ideas, 
are employed in systematizing the doctrines of the chris- 
tian religion, they produce two distfct systems of specu- 
lative thevlogy. Almost all philosophers and divines 
attach themsePes to one or other of the parties thus 
formed: or at least betray a tendency or leaning towards 
one in preference of the other That there is essential 
truth at the bottom of both these systems we believe; 
but we are apprehensive that they who build exclusively 
on the facts which support either of these structures, and 
who follow out the conclusions of their premises without 
suffering themselves to be limited by other general facts 
and principles, bring themselves into regions of darkness, 
and land themselves in decisions of which no man can be 
certain, and which, if they operate at all upon practical 
life, must be productive of evil consequences. We are 
not fond of imputing intellectual debility to any consi- 
derable number of men, and extremely reluctant to ad- 
mit a suspicion which might impeach their honesty. We 


‘are more inclined to think, that in pursuing their inqui- 


ries beyond the limits set to the human understanding, 
they come into regions where they find no ideas, and 
therefure must content themselves with a science com- 
posed of verbal propositions. ‘That such conclusions and 
speculations never produce any bad effect upon our moral 
dispositions and conduct we would not assert; yet we are 
happy in a full conviction, that they are generally inert, 
and‘rarely perform those exploits of good or evil, which 
their friends and their enemies so liberally attribute to 
them. Our conduct is much more influenced by the 
moral dispositions of the heart than by the speculations 
of the head; the temptations in life which invite us to 
criminal indulgence, are more frequently fatal to our 
virtue, than a few metaphysical sophistries; the fine 
and subtle laws of the philosophia prima of moral sci- 
ence, never operate like the palpable laws of morality 
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which commands the conscience. That simple rule of 
morality, “thou shalt not steal,” has produced a million 
of times more honesty, than all the philosophical specu- 
lations that ever were writ on the right-of property. If 
therefore we should impugn some of the speculations of 
religious parties, we are not to be understood as censur- 
ing their religion; if we should show that certain mis- 
chievous effects might flow from their opinions, we must 
not be charged w ith asserting that those effects actually 
have flowed from them; and if we impeach the philoso- 
phical accuracy of those theological systems, we must 
not be accused with denying men’s soundness in the 
faith. We wish it to be distinctly understood, that it is 
not our opinion that the adoption of all the opinions of 
Calvin or Arminius, or all the decisions of any court or 
council is necessary to constitute soundness in the chris- 
tian faith. We believe with a celebrated formulary, “that 
all churches and councils may err and MANy of them 
have erred,” begging permission however to substitute 
the word Aut for MANY, in the latter clause, in order to 
express exactly our conviction of the fact. Strange 
mortals! We have a hankering after infallibility still! 
That no such thing either did or could exist, from the 
age of inspiration till the sixteenth century, we are sure 
enough, and fearlessly engage to prove: but since the 
sixteenth century, who knows what may have happened? 
Our goddess may indeed be too big to sit on a single 
chair, but we will find ample room for her on the 
benches of a general assembly. 

The two systems of philosophy and ehristianity which 
we propose briefly to examine, will be subjected to the 
reader, by these two leading ideas, Necessity and Li-. 
BERTY. The one assumes as its first principle that” 
God is the cause and author of all, and its object is to 
account for all things on this single principle. The 
other assumes as its first principle and foundation, that 
man regulates his conduct by the free choice of his own 
will, and its object is ‘to account for all things in the pro- 
vidential government of God over mankind, on this sin- 
gle principle. A word to each; and first, of the first. 

That God is the creator, preserver, and governor of 
all things, the Scriptures explicitly assert. “Of him, 

AA. 
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and through him, and to him, are all things.”* “In him 
we live: and move, and have our being; for we are all 
his offspring.” t And that whatever he accomplishes is 
done according to the counsel of his own will, he has 
fully informed us. “Remember the former things of old: 
for I am God and there is none else; I am God and there 
is none like me. Declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things which are not yet 
done, saying, my counsel shall stand, and I will do all 
my pleasure.”{ And according to this general doctrine, 
the saints ascribe their salvation to the gracious agency 
of God; ‘In whom also we have attained an inheritance, 
being predestinated according to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will: 
that we should be to the praise of his glory who first 
trusted in Christ.” 

This broad doctrine, the creation and government of 
the world by God, the Scriptures teach us in plain com- 
mon sense ‘declarations; coupling the doctrine always 
with the impression which it ought to have upon our 
hearts, and with the influence which it ought to exert 
upon conduct and comfort in life. ‘This doctrine of the 
divine government, is the basis of thanksgivings for 
mercies received, of prayer for the supply of our wants, 
of patience and fortitude in suffering, of hope in difficul- 
ty. of filial trust in all cases, and of the delightful assur- 
ance that all things shall work together for good to them 
that love God. 

If there were nothing in the world but piety and righ- 
teousness, the doctrine of the divine government would 
sive us no trouble; for as human happiness would be the 
result of man’s moral integrity, he would at once ascribe 
‘the whole to the agency of God, the adequate and na- 
tural cause of all such effects. For there is a principle 
in every pious and enlightened mind, to acknowledge 
that *‘every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no variableness neither shadow of turning.’’§ 
But evil has entered our world. This has given an 
entirely new direction to the human understanding on 
the subject of religion and morals, by furnishing a new; 


* Rom. xi. 36. + Acts xvii. 28, t Isai, xlvi. 9, 10, § James 1, 13. 
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an interesting, and an unavoidable object of inquiry. 
Whence came this evil? Came it from God, or came it 
from man? Whence came it, and how came it, and who 
is accountable for it? 

As to natural evil the inquiry is neither very diflicult, 
so far as the philosophy of moral doctrine is concerned, 
nor very important in its influence upon human conduct. 
Even if the sufferings to which we are liable were not the 
penal consequences of transgression, and supposing them 
to be imposed on us by the mere sovereign pleasure of the 
creator, yet even that would not furnish a decisive argu- 
ment against the divine goodness, provided the common 
opinion can be maintained by fact, that notwithstanding 
the evils of life, good preponderates, and there is on the 
whole a balance of happiness in man’s favour. But in — 
this speculation we feel no sort of interest, because the 
hypothesis is without foundation. If however we look 
upon the miseries of man, as the fruits of his sin; then 
whether we consider them as punitive, corrective, or 
exemplary, or as involving all these three considerations, 
they not only furnish no argument against the goodness 
of God, but afford it a powerful vindication. For allow- 
ing the evils of life to be the punishment of sin, men re- 
ceive no more than their due, and have no right to com- 
plain; their treatment exemplifies the justice of God, and 
justice is no argument against goodness: admitting them 
to be corrective, they are manifestly the fruit of pure 
goodness, for in such a case to spare the rod 1s to hate the 
child: and again if they be exemplary, that is if a trans- 
gressor be justly punished as an example to intimidate 
others from the commission of crimes, this will demonstrate 
a diffusive justice, which converts the just punishment of 
an offender into the means of promoting the virtue and hap- 
piness of mankind atlarge. All these three views of the 
present sufferings of men are exhibited in the Bible. 
‘‘Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the 
punishment of his sins?’* ‘But if ye be without 
chastisement whereof all are partakers, then are ye 
bastards and not sons. Futhermore we have had fathers 
of our flesh, which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence: shall we not much rather be in subjection 


* Sam, il. 59. 
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unto the Father of spirits and live? For they verily for 
a few days chastened us after their own pleasure; but he 
for our profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness.’’* 
When theu art come unto the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee, thou shalt not learn to do after the 
abominations of those nations. There shall not be found 
among you any one that maketh his son or his daughter 
tO pass through the fire, or that useth divination or an 
observ er of times, ora witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter of familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer, 
for all that do these things are an abomination unto the 
Lori: and because of these abominations the Lord thy 
God doth drive them out from before thee. Thou shalt 
be perfect with the Lord thy God.”’t 

We have already showed that the Scriptures distinctly 
ascribe ail that is morally good and praiseworthy among 
men to Jehovah as its author, and give him the undivided 
praise for its production, ‘support and continuance. Let 
us next inquire what origin and author these writings 
ascribe to moral evil; and here they most unequivocally 
assert that God is not, and that man is the cause of that 
evil, or the author of sin. A great philosopher and an 
inspired one thus writes, “Lo, this only have I found that 
God hath made man upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions.” { Again, a very plain man, but whose 


_ defects in science were made up by inspiration, writes in 


the same strain. ‘Let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth he any man. But every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust and 
enticed. ‘Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin, and sin when it is finished bringeth forth death. 
Do not err my beloved brethren, every good gift, and 
every perfect gift, is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. Of his own will begat he us with 
the word of truth.”’|| Thus God is not the cause and 
author of sin, but man is! Again God is the cause and 
author of moral righteousness and man is not! This is 
the doctrine of the Bible, it is the language of God him- 
self declaring to his creatures the distinct origins of mera 
* Heb, xii, 8.10. + Deut, xviii, 9.13. +4 Eccl. vit. 29. James, i. 15. 17 
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good and moral evil. Our apology for formally quoting 
so many passages of Scripture on so plain a subject is 
twofold, first, that the only inconveniency which it can 
occasion to any will be the time required to read_ the 
texts, which however we hope will not be unprofitably 
expended; and secondly, that there are many simple peo- 
ple who place but little reliance on a philosophical specu- 
lation, but much on plain scriptural doctrine; and we 
thought it reasonable to consult the pleasure and edifica- 
tion of this class of the community, especially as we 
belong to it ourselves. 

But that to which we wish particularly to draw atten- 
iion is this fact, that the doctrines which have been stated 
namely, that God is the author of all] that is morally good 
in the world, and entitled to all the praise; and that man 
is the author of all the moral evil in the world and must 
bear the whole blame, is the whole of what is revealed in 
the Scriptures on the subject. And this was: common 
doctrine between Wesley and Whitfield, between the 
parties which adhered to them, and between the Calvin- 
ists and Arminians of all ages and countries. And we 
ask the Calvinists and Arminians into whose hands these 
slight remarks may haply fall, if they know any thing 
more of the doctrines which have been stated above than 
what has entered into that statement? If they do, will 
they state what they know, as we have stated what we 
know, that the light of celestial wisdom may increase 
upon earth, to the glory of God and the advancement of 
our race in spiritual wisdom and righteousness. For we 
candidly and with good faith declare, that we have stated 
the whole of what we know of the Scripture doctrine on 
the topics mentioned. 

And the above simple scriptural doctrines, from the 
statement of which all technical terms of school divinity 
have been purposely excluded, are intimately connected 
with every thing down to the minutest particular in 
practical piety and virtue. Let us only assume here the 
scriptural fact, that God has sent his son into the world, 
as a mediator, to establish a system of pardon, reforma- 
tion, and salvation for mankind; and mark how the two 
simple propositions, that God is the author of holiness, 
and man the author of sin, directly and powerfully in- 
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luence all the internal graces and all the practical vir- 
tues connected with human salvation. 

Man is the cause of sin. Therefore he ought to be 
humbled for his sin; therefore he ought to repent of his 
sin; therefore he ought to abandon sin; therefore he 
ought to justify God in punishing him for his sin; there- 
fore he ought to improve the chastisement of his sin for - 
the purpose of amendment: therefore he ought to be 
contented, nay thankful, in all circumstances, because his 
sufferings are less than he deserves; therefore he ought 
to be habitually humble; therefore he ought to cherish a 
forgiving temper to those who sin against him; and 
therefore he ought to labour, with all his might, for the 
conversion and salvation of his fellow sinners; and should 
{ong for the life of consummate purity and holiness in 
heaven. 

Again, God is the author of moral righteousness. 
Therefore man should submit to the Saviour whom God 
has appointed, should pray for the spirit whom he has 
promised, should be ruled by the Bible which he has 
sanctioned, should observe the ordinances which he has 
instituted, should pray to God whenever he wants a 
favour, and thank him whenever he receives one. He 
should always rejoice in the superintending government 
of a gracious sovereign, the author of righteousness but 
not of sin. In his duty he should labour without wea- 
rying, face danger without shrinking, endure hardship 
without murmuring, bear sorrow without desponding, 
always confiding in the support and succour of the author 
of all goodness. He should never despair of any thing 
within the compass of the promises of boundless love; 
not of his own salvation, for God has said ‘‘ask and ye 
shall receive;” not of the recovery of human society to 
piety and virtue in spite of temptation and human de- 
pravity, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, who 
hath promised that “the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea. 

Thus much may suflice, for who can enumerate all the 
instances in which the above simple doctrines in their true 
evangelical connections, operate upon all that concerns 
true godliness on earth. We therefore proceed to a dif- 
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ferent theme; to certain speculations and theories, to 
certain philosophical and metaphysical systems on the 
subject in hand. 

In speculating upon the world and its Creator, certain 
philosophers have adopted what may be termed the 
NECESSARIAN system of philosophy, or the system of 
NECESSITY; that is, the system which maintains that 
nothing can possibly be otherwise than it is. But by 
assigning different causes of that necessity, they have 
diversified the system greatly, or rather have formed a 
variety of systems. 

1. Aristotle believed the world to be the necessary 
effect of a necessary cause. Of consequence all effects 
are as necessarily connected with their causes as the con- 
clusions in a mathematical demonstration are with the 
data. 

2. Some divines adopt nearly the same system. They 
assert that God is not only a necessary being, possessed 
of necessary perfections, but that of necessity he exerts 
them all in the most perfect manner. Hence, say they, 
this world is the best possible world, the least change in 
any thing would be for the worse; all things are just as 
they ought to be. Sin itself is a part of this best possi- 
ble system, and so is the everlasting punishment of sin; 
some men are necessarily destined to commit sin and to 
be damned, others as necessarily destined to practice 
righteousness and enjoy heaven. All ought to be satis- 
fied with their destination, to wish it otherwise than it is 
would be rebellion against God, and hostility to the best 
possible system. Whether these philosophers maintain 
with Aristotle, that the world is eternal, we know not, 
the idea however seems necessary to complete the system. 

As to practical tendency—Many reject this system, 
judging that it tends to make God the author of sin, to 
discourage sinners from seeking salvation, to cherish 
tranquility of mind in the practice of iniquity, under the 
idea that sinners are in their station contributing to sup- 
port the best possible world, and are in their way pro- 
moting the divine glory as much as others. 

Others adopt the system, and are pious, moral, and 
industrious preachers; they think this system the most 
favourable to piety and morality. These place true 
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piety in a PERFECT SUBMISSION, as they call it, to the 
will of God; that is, a willingness to be damned or saved, 
as may suit best with the decree of God and general 
good of the whole. They are said not to offer salvation 
to their hearers, nor to command them to repent and be- 
lieve the gospel, nor to pray for salvation; but to conti- 
nue passive till it shall please God to regenerate them 
by his spirit, and the proof of their regeneration will be 
the perfect submission stated above, after obtaining 
which they may consider themselves converted, and 
ought to practice all christian duties, internal and ex- 
ternal. 

3. A third system of Necessarianism considers God as 
a free agent who may or may not create a world, and who 
if he does create a world, may bestow upon it what de- 
gree of perfection he thinks meet. ‘They say that God 
by an eternal and immutable decree has ordained every 
event that ever shall take place, and in his providence 
executes this decree in every particular. That a certain 
number of mankind are decreed to salvation and shall be 
saved; that a certain number are doomed to perish and 
shall be lost. ‘They say that the means leading to salva- 
tion are decreed as well as the end; but either deny, or 
hesitate explicitly to say that the means leading to dam- 
nation are decreed as well as the end. 

Some reject this theory, because they think that it 
makes God the author of sin, that it represents an act of 
God as the cause of the sinner’s damnation, that it ren- 
ders the offers of pardon and eternal life to sinners in 
general a solemn mockery, and their condemnation for 
not accepting life an act of tyranny. 

Others again hold the theory, and deny that any such 
consequences flow from it. ‘They maintain the distinc- 
tion between vice and virtue, insist that man is responsi- 
ble for his conduct, that God is not the author of sin, but 
that man is. ‘They preach the gospel to every creature, 
offer life to all, and command all to receive it, and are 
holy and exemplary in their lives. This was the theory 
of Calvin, and of many of his followers. The greater 
part however of modern calvinists, have we believe, 
softened a little the doctrine of Calvin in respect to repro- 
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bation, understanding the term in a negative sense, and. 
denying the existence of any decree on the subject.* 

4. A fourth system of Necessarianism, supposes that 
God has established such laws of causation in the world, 
that certain motives or inducements being presented to 
the human mind, will of necessity determine its volitions, 
and that it has no power to resist the operation of such 
motives. This was the theory of President Edwards, and 
of a large school of theologians who hold the irresistible 
operations of motives on the will. 

Some reject this theory, because they think that it 
makes God the author of sin, and acquits man from moral 
responsibility. 

The men who hold it deny the consequences. They 
insist that God is not the author of sin; and that man is 
responsible. 

5. Dr. Priestly accommodated the above theory to the 
doctrine of Materialism: and as he believed that all 
thought and volition are the effect of certain impulses of 
matter on matter, he concluded that our volitions follow 
a law of necessity as absolute as that of gravitation. 

The above are not all the systems of Necessarianism. 

As architecture has its composite order, formed out of 
various parts of the simple orders, so the architects of 
theories select for themselves whatever they think most 
for their purpose, in the theories of others. Hence it 
rarely happens that any two of these edifices exactly 
agree; and most of them are undergoing alterations as 
long as the builders live. 

We have however said enough upon the systems of 
necessity, and shall proceed to mention a few formed on 
the principles of liberty, or of the freedom of the human 
will, using that term in the sense of the systematizers. 

1. The most,absolute freedom of the human will was 
held by some of the ancient philosophers, who maintained. 
that good men are better than the gods, because the lat- 
ter are good by necessity, the former by ehoice. 

2. Some maintain that man in his present state, with- 
out any aid of divine grace, may become periectly 
virtuous or perfectly vicious. 


* See Dr. Edward Williams’s Essay onthe Equity of Divine Government aud 
the Sovereignty of Divine Grace. 
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8. The system of Arminius was that the gracious aid 
of the Holy Spirit is necessary to convert man from sin 
to righteousness; that a saflicient measure of these ope- 
rations, under the name of common or universal grace, is 
granted to all mankind; But that such is the natural in- 
dependence of the human will, that it can resist the 
strongest of those operations, or yield to the weakest. 

Some reject this system, because they think it repre- 
sents man as independent of his Maker, ascribes conver- 
sion to an inadequate cause, and gives man the honour of 
being his own Saviour. 

Those who adopt the system deny the justness of these 
inferences. They ascribe conversion to the Holy Spirit, 
and acknowledge that salvation from first to lastis wholly 
of grace. The advantages which they attribute to their 
system beyond all others, is, that it vindicates the moral 
attributes of deity beyond any other, more completely 
vindicates the universality of the gospel call, and leaves 
the sinner without all excuse. The arminian rejects, of 
course, certain parts of the calvinistic system which he 
thinks inconsistent with his*’own, and of an immoral ten- 
dency. Reprobation as implying a positive decree of 
God executed by his own agency, is denied by the armi- 
nian, but it is also denied by a great part of the calvin- 
ists, and a mere negative idea substituted in the room of 
a positive one. The arminian however denies it even 
in this negative sense: and in order to place all men on 
an exact equality, he denies the calvinistic doctrine of 
election. He goes farther, and in order to support his 
high doctrine respecting the liberty or independence of 
the will, he either denies altogether, or scruples the doc- 
trine of the saint’s perseverance On this subject however 
many of them are not very peremptory. And indeed the 
defectibility of grace in the converted, does not appear to 
us to flow logically from the radical principle of that sys- 
tem, which is the freedom of the will. That grace will 
one day become indefectible the arminian admits, and it is 
not easy to conceive any good reason why the event may not 
occur in time. Independent of any divine decree, there 
may be other causes, and the Scriptures assign other 
eauses, of the stability of grace. The divine pardon 
granted to the believer may have something of irrevoca- 
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bility in its nature, there may be a principle of vitality in 
regenerating grace capable of weathering all the storms 
of earthly temptation, and particularly the Son of God 
may form such an attachment to those who have honoured 
him by their faith, that by his continual intercession with 
the Father, that faith shall never be left to fail. 

We have perhaps said enough on these two classes of 
systems. ‘They arise from different modes of arranging 
our ideas. The one assumes the agency of God as its 
first principle, and arranges all things as effects flowing 
from that cause. The other assumes the agency of man, 
as a responsible being for its first principle, and arranges 
all things according as they affect that agency, whether 
in the relation of cause or effect. Hence the two sys- 
tems may be compared to two landscapes of the same 
mountain, painted by artists, one of whom took his stand 
on the summit, and painted the objects as they appeared 
in perspective, the other of whom took his stand in the 
valley, and painted the objects according to his perspec- 
tive view of them. Allowing the painters to be true to 
nature, both pictures may be excellent. 

But alas for the system makers! Neither of them 
knows the hundredth part of the objects, which he at- 
tempts to systematize. The moral materials of the Bi- 
ble are too numerous, too grand in their nature, too mul- 
tifarious in their arrangements, too mysterious in their 
relations, dependences, and mutual affections, for man 
ever to systematize them. God could, if he had pleased, 
have given to man a scientific system of theology, founded 
on first principles, and all the conclusions logically de- 
duced. Why has he not done this? Undoubtedly be- 
cause he knew that sucl. a work would not suit us. Alas, 
we are but little babies, sent to the abedarian school of 
moral instruction; but our heavenly Father has put into 
our hands a bock suited to our capacities, filled with vari- 
ous and variously diversified lessons, some in prose, some 
in verse; here a command without its reason, there a doc- 
trine from which to deduce a Jaw; promises of instruc- 
tion, of aid, of favour here, and glory hereafter are scat- 
tered like flowers and fruits in rich abundance over the 
whole; one page is filled with plain perspicuous instruc- 
tions, the next with enigmas, vignettes, and emblematical 
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designs finely emblazoned to whet our ingenuity. God’s 
Bible, like his world, is strewed with the profusion of his 
bounty. We are commanded to collect, to treasure up, 
to arrange, to preserve, and to enjoy, according to our 
best capacity. We may, we must, help each other in the 
work. We must make our little systems for the little 
portions of knowledge which wé acquire; they assist our 
recollection, they improve our judgment, they aid us in 
communicating what we know to others But we must 
not be too confident in our own systems, nor too 
dogmatical in enforcing them upon others; neither do we 
owe it to any man or body of men to adopt their systems, 
wnless we can see with our own eyes that they are right. 
Still we ought to remember, that the best of them are 
like their makers, certainly imperfect, and probably in 
some things erroneous. Poor man has not arranged any 
one department of nature’s works, nor perfected any 
single science. The beasts of the fields are not yet 
ranged into their orders; the fowls of the air are not 
classified; the trees and the grasses are not yet known 
to man by names. Even the best arrangements which 
we have made, though of some little use to us, are often 
frightful and disgusting to those who have a genuine taste 
for the beauties of nature. Notwithstanding the au- 
thority of Linneus, we do not like to see man and the 
bat placed in the same order of nature’s works; and we 
cannot suppress a smile, when we see a musquito placed 
along side of that other beautiful insect, the alligator. 

In our systems, we talk of God’s decrees, and are sure 
he has decrees; but do we know their nature and their 
modifications? We talk of divine agency, and we are 
sure that Ged acts, but do we know the varied forms, 
which his agency assumes through the endlessly diversi- 
fied ranks and orders of his creatures? We say that 
man is a free agent, and possesses free will, but can we 
define the operations of motives upon the human will, or 
by what impulse the will chuses between opposing mo- 
tives. Can we analize the connection which subsists 
between the sovereignty of God, and his moral attributes; 
that the former cannot infringe upon the latter, we know, 
but do we know the limits? 
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We shall now venture a few observations on the moral 
tendency of the different systems which have been men- 
tioned, keeping particularly in our view the calvinistic 
and arminian systems; and we shall close our observa- 
tions by an appeal to actual facts. 

1. We have proved already, that God is the author of 
all the moral goodness in the world, and entitled to all 
the glory; and that man is the author of all the moral 
evil in this world, and chargeable with all the blame; we 
have also showed the connection which these two prin- 
ciples have with the whole of internal and external piety 
and virtue; and, lastly, we have showed the fact, that both 
parties admit both principles in the same case and ‘to 
the same extent; and it will not be denied, that these 
doctrines produce the same beneficial effects upon both. 
Now this being admitted, we ask to what purpose of 
practical piety can any thing else in any of the systems 
be applied? What grace of the heart do they cherish? 
What action of the life do they or can they influence for 
good? This is a serious question, and not rashly to be 
answered. We can only say, that after all the attention 
which we are capable of giving the subject, there is not 
in any of the systems, (the two principles common to both 
excepted,) any thing which can be applied to render a 
man either wiser or better. As to the production of 
piety and virtue, we consider them perfectly inert! But 
in this, as in all other cases, we hold ourselves lable to 
the correction of the wise, and will yield to it not reluc- 
tantly, but with gratitude and joy. 

2. The charge brought by each of these systems 
against the other, of an immoral and irreligious tendency, 
we believe to be totally unfounded. Mark the reasons 
why these systems are adopted by their respective ad- 
vocates. Ask the calvinist why he adopts and so strenu- 
ously inculeates his system, and he will tell you, because 
he venerates the spirit of God, speaking in the Scrip- 
tures, who, he honestly believes, has revealed this sys- 
tem of truth; because he thinks it throws the whole blame 
of sin upon man, and displays the evil of human depra- 
vity in the strongest light; because he thinks that it con- 
fers the greatest glory on the richness, freedom, . and 
sovereignty of God’s grace; and because that without weak- 
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ening the obligation and motives to holiness in any class of 
mankind, it greatly encourages the piety and promotes 
the comfort of the saints. . How can any scheme of ab- 
stract speculation, adopted on this consideration, pro- 
duce laxness and unholiness of life? It cannot be. Even 
if the speculation were wrong, it could never produce an 
immoral effect upon such a mind. 

Again, ask the arminian why he adopts his system, he 
answers—Because he is convinced that the spirit of God 
has revealed it in the Scriptures; because it throws the 
whole blame of sm upon man; because it exhibits the 
grace and goodness of God in the most engaging forms; 
because it has a tendency to encourage sinners to seek 
salvation; and because it stimulates saints to greater 
watchfulness and diligence in order to perfect holiness in 
the fear of God. Now can a speculative system, even if 
it were wrong, adopted on such considerations as these 
corrupt the heart or demoralise the life? ‘The thing is 
impossible. : 

Still farther, ask the calvinist why he rejects the ar- 
minian system, or the arminian why he rejects the cal- 
vinistic system, and each gives the same answer in the 
same words—He rejects the system because he thinks 
that it is contrary to the revelation of the Holy Ghost, 
and has an immoral tendency. Thus are they both in- 
fluenced, as well in what they reject as in what they 
embrace, by a veneration for divine authority, and a de- 
sire to promote holiness. Well! what shall we make of 
the matter? The calvinist cannot adopt the arminian 
creed without violating his own convictions of truth and 
weakening his motives to holiness; let him not adopt it 
then, there is nothing in it worth such a sacrifice. And 
since the arminian is in the same predicament, and can- 
not adopt the calvinistic creed without sacrificing his 
convictions of truth and weakening his motives to holi- 
ness, let him not adopt it, there is nothing in it worth so 
great a sacrifice. But let not the calvinist say or ima- 
gine that the system which he rejects will produce upon 
an arminian the evil effects which he thinks it would 
produce upon himself; and let not the arminian imagine 
that the calvinist is in any danger of being demoralised 
by his system. They both find the security of their 
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virtue in the faith which is common to them both. It is 
not necessary that the speculations of the brain should 
be the same in both; but it is absolutely necessary that 
they should preserve the same love of truth, and the 
same singleness and integrity of heart. 

3. We are not prepared to assert that these systems 
have never been perverted to purposes of mischief, for 
they have; nor yet that they do not involve some inter- 
nal defects not easily neutralised, for such they do con- 
tain; and it would not be difficult to make a pretty large 
enumeration of evils which have flowed from them, occa- 
sioned particularly by the metaphysical direction which 
they give to the operations of the human intellect. But 
instead of entangling ourselves in a mass of particulars, 
it will be better to search for some general rule of un- 
questionable truth and easy in its application, which may 
enable us to resist the influence of either system to our 
prejudice. Such a rule can be found, and is capable of 
being successfully applied, if due candour and care be 
exercised. Whenever either of these systems, or any 
other system, is employed to discourage any human 
being from any duty enjoined in Scripture, that system 
must be instantly resisted, because if the practical infer- 
ence be correctly drawn, the principle is wrong; or if 
the systematic principle be right, the practical inference 
must be illogical. Again, whenever any of these sys- 
tems are brought forward to intercept from any man the 
full hope and consolations of the gracious promises of the 
gospel, that system must be resisted, for the same reason 
stated above. That is, we must eye those systems form- 
ed by human workmanship with the argus eye of sleep- 
less jealousy; we must not judge of the Scriptures by 
them, but of them by the Scriptures. He that acts ac- 
cording to this rule, will be nothing the worse, and little 
the better, for any human system of speculative doctrine. 

4. Let us now bring the calvinistic and arminian sys- 
tems to the experimentum crucis, to that decisive ex- 
periment which settles for ever the question respecting 
their influence on christian morality. 

It has been asserted that the calvinistic system is 
unfriendly to piety and morality. Mr. Southey is full and 
overflowing with ignorant and presumptuous accusations 
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and inuendoes on this head. He cannot mention calvinisin 
without some filthy fling of this sort. Did he ever open 
his eyes on the state of the established church, for whose 
eternal duration he is so anxious? Is he prepared to assert 
it as a fact, that the calvinistic ministers and members of 
the English establishment are less pious and worthy men, 
less pure and exemplary in moral conduct, or in any 
thing relating to religion and morals inferior to the high 
church party, whose advocate and champion he is, not- 
withstanding their high toned anticalvinism? The scene is 
before his eyes; he can answer the question if he pleases. 
But he ought to assert that the calvinists of the church 
of England are less pure in their morals than the anti- 
calvinists, or forbear (for a critical reviewer cannot be 
expected to retract) his charge of immoral tendency in 
calvinism. Mr. Southey can judge very well of human 
things, unless when enthusiasm and calvinism and high- 
churchism come across him, and then he falls into his 
fits. Perhaps if he looks back to a former period in Bri- 
tish history, he may find a state of society not to be 
explained on his principles. 
The present rulers of the established church of 

England will not allow us to say, that their fathers, 
from Cranmer down till the final fixture of the thirty- 
nine articles, were in every essential point of doc- 
trine, calvinists. Be itso. The debate has been car- 
ried on long enough; and controversy should cease when 
conviction becomes impossible. We think with the heart 
more than with the head, and there is more of volition 
than of judgment in all public opinions. But it cannot 
be denied that there was once in England a class of 
calvinistic divines, whom their opponents in derision 
called puriIrANS. Were they so called for a base morali- 
y: Or was it because of the rigid strictness and austeri- 
ty of their lives and manners? Why is it that to this day 
the term puritan is reproachfully used to stigmatise a man 
for needless scrupulosity in regard to virtuous conduct? 
This exotic slander has even been imported into this 
country by certain persons and for certain reasons, and 
with ourselves puritanic manners in certain companies, 
means an affectation of superhuman purity. 
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Mr. Southey may go farther, and inform us of the 
moral effects produced by the anti-calvinist Laud, and 
his party; and may find fine scope for his graphic pencil 
in painting the purity of British morals after the restora- 
4 tion, when calvinism was thrown quite into the shade. 
’ Indeed if it were not for the moralising effects of the 
| Wesleyan methodists upon society, if it were not for the 
strictness and even austerity of their lives, if it were not 
for their zeal to diffuse christian faith and morals over 
the world; the arminian system of doctrine would find 
the historical evidence of its salutary influence on mo- 
rals much reduced. But this sect actually have re- 
deemed their system from the imputation of immoral ten- 
dency. 

When we read of the bloody persecutions with which 
the ancient sects of the nominalists and realists mutually 
convicted each other of impiety and profligacy, by the all 
prevailing argument of the axe and faggot, we are sure a 
metaphysical speculation or a grammatical dispute never 
eould kindle such a sacred rage, and without a moment’s 
inquiry conclude that history must have omitted some- 
thing in the series of causation, and recorded the pretext 
instead of the motive of their mutual murder. The ex- 
treme rage against calvinism which distinguishes the 
high church party in England, and whieh has distin- 
guished them so long, is a remarkable fact. It is a still 
more remarkable circumstance that the same blast after 
crossing the atlantic, should be able to blow the trees out 
of root in America; and all about a metaphysical specu- 
lation respecting the eternal decrees of God. We feel 
tempted to risk a few speculations on the cause of this 
wonderful occurrence, merely for the amusement of such 
of our readers who think that metaphysics will heal the 
strife among religionists. 

: The term CALVINISM, was first introduced into speech 
| im contrast with the term BUCERISM, the former meant 
: presbyterianism the latter episcopacy, because Calvin 
was an advocate for ministerial equality, and the govern- 
ment of the church by classical assemblies, whilst Bucer 
was a favourer of the old system of prelacy. Bucer seems 
_ to have insinuated that Calvin had adopted the popular 
side of the question: to which Calvin replies. ‘so far a 
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popularity is concerned I am persuaded that bucerism is 
more popular than calvinism.” The whole ecclesiasti- 

cal polity of Caivin is republican; the right of the people 
to elect their ministers, the equality of the ministers so 
elected, and the management of ecclesiastical business by 
a court of delegates, is in the strain of the purest repub- 
licanism. Modern republicanism received its first impulse 
in the school of Calvin. It is well known that the English 
calvinists of the Cromwellian age were republicans; but 
whatever may be thought of their creed or their politics, 
their bitterest enemies have allowed them to be men of 
uncommon integrity and of morals not only pure but 
severe. 

It was naturally to be expected that after the restora- 
tion of royalty and episcopacy, every effort to eradicate 
from the nation all partiality for republicanism and pres- 
bytery would be made. Calvinism therefore, was cried 
down in gross, calvinism was hostile to monarchy, calvin- 
ism was hostile to the episcopacy established by the apos- 
tles, in fact it was a system of rebellion schism and blas- 
phemy. Calvin’s harsh doctrine of reprobation was re- 
futed in every pulpit, its immoral tendency was daily 
trumpeted, the disciples of Calvin were disloyal, bigots, 
fanatics, sour, morose, and every evil thing that can be 
imagined. All this was natural enough, and just what 
might be expected. In the unhappiness of civil war this 
is always one of the bitterest ingredients, that the suc- 
cessful party, not content with gaining the mastery, are 
sure to pursue the vanquished with the endless yell of re- 
proach and malediction. While facts should be consigned 
with dignity to the faithful page of history, the passions 
should be allowed to expire with the events of the age, 
and reason and candour should resume their dominion 
over men. 

It is extremely uncandid to call the doctrine of reproba- 
tion by the name of calvinism, a single obnoxious doctrine 
out of asystem is not thatsystem. ‘Take the whole body of 
calvinistic doctrine together, and we will venture to say 
it is as fine a system of christian doctrine as human hands 
ever put together, and as little calculated to demoralise 
society as any other. And we fearlessly assert that no 
instance of its demoralising effect upon a society can be 
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produced in the records of history or in the observation of 
man. Who ever saw an immoral congregation of chris- 
tians where the doctrines of Calvin were faithfully taught 
from the pulpit and believed by the people? Or what 
calvinistic congregation ever entertained low ideas of 
the deity? Let all general systems of doctrine be Judged 
by their general effects. 

The arminian system, which as a high churchman Mr. 
Southey no doubt approves, has been charged with an 
immoral tendency; and if we had no proof of its opera. 
ration except what appeared among the Laudensians in 
the reign of Charles I. or the dissolute high churchmen 
in the reign of Charles IL; we might slide into an opinion, 
that things so closely allied as the doctrine of the pulpit 
and the lives of the people, must be connectcd as cause 
and effect, in which case arminian doctrine could not es- 
cape condemnation on the charge of immoral tendency. 
But surely a man who would impute the grossness of a 
party in that age to any system of religious doctrine, and 
not to its true cause, the total want of all religious prin- 
ciple, would only display his ignorance or want of judg- 
ment. The high- -flyers of those days wished to appear 
as anti-puritanic as possible in all things; in ecclesiasti- 

‘al government, in religious doctrine, in moral conduct. 
Calvinism, republicanism, and disloyalty were terms 
which implied and included each other. A strict and 
scrupulous morality, or even a grave face, would have 
blasted a courtier’s prospects, and would have been no 
recommendation to a mitre or even to a prebend’s stall. 
Like king, like subjects: lke priest, like people. And 
so they demoralised the church for the stability of the 
throne and splendour of the crown, and became patrioti- 
eally wicked for conscience sake. Had Calvin been only 

a divine-right episcopalian and monarchist, nothing would 
os e been so popular in the age of Charles II. as absolute 
decrees, and irrespective election and reprobation. 

In order to judge correctly of the moral tendency of 
calvinism and arminianism, we must view them detach- 
ed from civil establishments, we must take them out of 
the polluted vortex of court influence, we must separate 
them entirely from political parties and interests; and 
view them in their operation upon men who act solely 
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on religious principles. We believe our own age to be 
singularly happy in the field which it opens for moral 
speculation on the subject in question. The calvinists 
and arminians of this age, who are acting without any 
regard to systems of government or civil policy, but 
merely as servants of the Lord Jesus, are the men who 
must be thoroughly studied by him who would pro- 
nounce a fair judgment on the moral tendency of calvin- 
ism and arminianism. 

Calvinism in this country, and in Europe, 1s doing 
great things, and the sons of this system are in Persia, 
India, and China, preaching the gospel and translating 
the Scriptures into all languages. Arminianism has its 
organisation also, and is operating over America, the 
West India islands, Europe, and Asia; her missionaries 
are every where; she has her learned men to defend the 
truth, her active men to diffuse it, and her praying men 
and women to support it. The purses of both parties 
are opened, the armies of both parties are in motion; 
not in hostility to each other, but to carry on the grand 
design of bringing the whole human race under the do- 
minion of God’s Messiah, and promoting holiness and 
peace among mankind, and opening the door of everlast- 
ing life to perishing sinners. And most assuredly cal- 
vinists do rejoice in the achievements ef their arminian 
brothers, and arminians do rejoice in the achievements 
of their calvinist brothers. 

We do believe that at this moment there is a throb of 
christian pulsation in both parties, which says, go on, 
brothers, we will support you as far as God gives power. 
Metaphysical speculations are embroiling them on both 
sides, but there is a vivida vis anim?, an inspiration of 
christian feeling which is wearing them both into line, 
to present a front of bristling bayonets which the face of 
hell shall not be able to resist. 

We protest against any publication which tends to set 
ealvinists and arminians at war. There has been too 
much of that. In defending our own right of private 


judgment, usque ad aras, we would guarantee to our 


brothers their right to differ with us. ‘These two classes 
of christians are christianising the world; in talent, zeal, 
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and labour as nearly equal as is necessary. And why 
should injudicious controversies attempt to separate 
them? 

To conclude our review, we may say, that if Mr. 
Southey should ever become not almost, but altogether 
such a man as Wesley or Whitfield, we think that he 
will likely put his book once more under the pen; and if 
this event should take place, we believe that Southey’s 
Life of Wesley will be the first biographical work in the 
English language. Even as it is, and with all its faults, 
we esteem it a high production, and think that no cler- 
gyman of any denomination should be without it. It ex- 
hibits a picture of the state of religion and manners in 
Britain during the greater part of the last century, which 
will be found both entertaining and profitable. It was 
high time that some angel should be sent to trouble the 
stagnant stillness of the waters of the sanctuary. Many 
general principles of the very first importance are plac- 
ed in high relief merely by the narrative of facts, and 
will produce their effect upon minds which have suflici- 
ent light and firmness to form their own deductions from 
those facts, without placing implicit faith in the reflec- 
tions of the writer. Mr. Southey displays a magnani- 
mous strain of moral feeling; but his narrative is inter- 
mixed with too much of comment and philosophical ex- 
planation. The judicious reader will, however, be his 
own commentator. 


+ Ga 


PROVERBS. 


73. No man is wicked for conscience sake. 

74. Pity the faults of others, but blame your own. 

75. The liberal man is highly rewarded; God rewards 
his liberal disposition, by giving the means to gratify it; 
his liberal deeds, by the happiness which results from 
them; and crowns the whole with an eternal reward; to 
which the poor add their blessing, which is their all. 

76. He that serves God, labours for his own benefit. 

77. He that truly fears the Lord, is relieved from 
many terrors. : 
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Ly our last number on the Sabbath, we were led to 
examine the general principles which entered into the 
Mosaic economy; and considered them as forming a dis- 
pensation of a mixed character. ‘The moral law, origin- 
ally given to man, which is the rule of his nature, and 
by which all its operations are to be regulated, was then 
re-promulged; and at the same time there was presented 
a systematic exhibition of that scheme of grace which was 
to be executed by the Son of God. These characteristics 
of that economy were impressed upon the Sabbath, and 
distinguished it as enforced upon the Jewish conscience. 
{t was a moral institution, for its observance was requir- 
ed by a precept which formed a part of the moral law; 
and it was a typical institution, as it was the represen- 
tative of the memorial of the finished work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. These principles of interpretation, neither 
of which can be discarded in our exposition of Jewish 
law without the danger of misjudging its relative value, 
we must carry along with us in our inquiries into the 
character of the new dispensation, and the relations in 
which the Sabbath is there presented—a third view of 
our general subject, which we have now to take. Or, 
to be more distinct, we must expect to find the Sabbath 
under the new economy with all its glory as a moral in- 
stitution, and at the same time encompassed by all the 
new and interesting circumstances which the plan of re- 
demption originates. For, the Mosaic system, which 
was a “a shadow of good things to come,” and made ac- 
cording to the pattern shown in the mount, did not pro- 
mise the repeal of the moral law, nor any modification of 
it which would leave the guilt of violating it unexpiated, 
and administer its blessings without regard to the origi- 
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val claims. It was designed to represent a system which 
would “magnify the moral law and make it honourable,” 
and that by fulfilling its own terms, or finishing the righ- 
teousness 1t required, ‘Do we then make void the law 
through faith? God forbid. Yea, we establish the law.” 
Before, however, we proceed to the distinct discussion of 
these general truths, it may be proper briefly to notice 
some particular recognitions of a rest, or of sabbatical 
principles, as entering into the new economy, which the 
Scriptures themselves afford us. : 

‘The spirit of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus.” 
The prophets, who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, seem delighted with this as their employ- 
ment, and love to dwell on the latter day glory which it was 
their privilege to see and declare. They “inquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that 
should come: searching what, or what manner of time 
the spirit of Christ, which was in them, did signify, when 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory that should follow.”* Their prophetic view was 
varied and extensive enough to embrace the subject of 
our present consideration, or to declare the existence of 
a Sabbath under the new Testament. “In that day,” 
foretels one of them, “there shall be a root of Jesse. 
which shall stand for an ensign of the people, to it shall 
the Gentiles seek, and uis REST shall be glorious;’? or 
shall be glory.t| ‘This was to be another rest than that 
which the children of Israel had entered. The prophet 
saw it as yet at a distance, and was charmed with its 
new and extended privileges: he viewed it as appropri- 
ated to and erected by the Messiah, who had been for se 
many ages the hope of his fathers, and was at last to be 
the desire of all nations. An apostle, writing under the 
direction of the same spirit, contemplated the same con- 
trast and described it in similar language: ‘But if the 
ministration of death, written and engraven in stones, 
was glorious, so that the children of Israel could not 
stedfastly behold the face of IvMloses, for the glory of his 
countenance which was to be done away, how shall not 
the ministration of the spirit be rather glorious? For if 
the ministration of condemnation be glory, much more 


*1 Peter i. 10, 11. + Isaiah xi. 10. 
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doth the ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. 
For even that which was made glorious, had no glory in 
this respect by reason of the glory that excelleth. For 
if that which was done away was glorious, much more 
that which remaineth is glorious.””* His rest shall be 
glory. 

The prophet is declaring a great change that should 
be accomplished among the nations: a change which 
should affect all the natural, as well as the moral, rela- 
tions of this lower system; a change, which should fulfil 
in its utmost latitude the promise given to Abraham, 
‘in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” 
The call of Abraham’s children was a great and glo- 
rious work: it was accomplished by an Almighty hand, 
and still remains on record as a-monument of his for- 
bearance and love. But the call of all nations, the ex- 
tension of Immariuel’s reign beyond the narrow limits 
of the land of Canaan, was still greater. It was the 
theme of many a stanza in prophetic song, and is every 
where exhibited in the Scripture as an event of the first 
importance. Who has not observed the enthusiasm of 
Paul on this subject? “Having made known unto us the 
mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure, 
which he hath purposed i in himself: that in the dispen- 
sation of the fullness of time, he might gather’ together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth, even in him.”’t “Now to him 
that is of power to stablish you according to my gospel, 
and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the reve- 
lation of the mystery, which was kept secret since the 
world began, but now is made manifest, and by the Scrip- 
tures of the prophets, according to the commandment of 
the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith, to God, only wise, be glory through 
Jesus Christ, forever. Amen.”{ ‘Nevertheless, breth- 
ren, | have written the more boldly unto you in some 
sort, as putting you in mind, because oi the grace that 
is given to me of God, that I should be the minister of 
Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering the gospel of 
God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might be ac- 
ceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.’’§ And in 


* 2 Cor, ul. 7—11. + Enh. i. 9, 10. + Rom. xvi. 25—27,. & Rom. xv. 15, if. 
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che present day we must feel enough like him to imitate 
his example. The age in which we live is calling wpon 
us to cherish feelings, if possible, more intense. A new 
era is opening, which favours no nation with the mono- 
poly of new covenant privileges: which tramples down 
all political relations, and will ultimately degrade every 
earthly chieftain, hostile to the spread of the gospel: 
which wafts the messenger of truth over troubled deeps, 
or enables him to beat his path across the mountains, while 
his benevolence carries the Bible to the foot of every 
family altar. And it never can be arrested until all 
ends of the earth have heard that heavenly. song which 
was so sweetly harped on Bethlehem’s plains. It must 
possess every ‘christian mind and. heart, direct all our 
movements, individual and social, until the banner of-the 
cross has waved triumphant over the ruined empire of 
darkness, and the kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. The Mes- 
siah then was to have a rest of his own, different from, 
and more glorious than, all which had preceded it: which 
was to be connected with, and to result from, a work that 
he himself should finish, and which could not be cele- 
brated nor commemorated by the narrow institutions, so 
peculiarly adapted to the land of Palestine, and the tribes 
which came out of Egypt. ‘The ancient priesthood is 
changed; the ancient law is repealed; Ichabod has been 
written on Jerusalem’s temple; and gospel truth, like 
the lightnings of the skies, shines from the east even unto 
the west. 

Again; the establishment of this New Testament rest 
was distinctly foretold by David, when, under divine 
inspiration, he penned the following admonition: ‘To- 
day if-ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as 
in the provocation, and as in the day of temptation in 
the wilderness; when your fathers tempted me, proved 
me, and saw my work.”* ‘The psalmist evidently refers 
to another dispensation than that under which he lived and 
prophesied: for he alludes tothe circumstances that be- 
longed to the erection of the rest in Canaan, only as af- 
fording an instructive example and seasonable warning, 
to those who might be similarly situated in being called. 


* Psalm xev. 7—11. 
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to enter into another rest. Remember the fate of your 
fathers and imitate not their unbelief, lest ye should be 
overwhelmed in a like catastrophe. So the apostle Paul 
interprets it: and on that construction he rests his argu- 
ment in favour of the christian Sabbath, addressed to 
the Hebrews, and presses that very example in the same 
manner. “Some,” says he, “when they had heard, did 
provoke: so we see that they could not enter in because 
of unbelief.” What then? He adds: ‘Let us therefore 
fear, lest, @ promise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to come short of it.” He 
argues at large, in order to place his subject distinctly 
before us, and presents it in its varied forms. There 
had been a rest from the first, for “the works were 
finished from the foundation of the world,” in reference 
to which, he spake in a certain place of the seventh day 
in this wise, “and God did rest the seventh day from all 
his works.” That rest was then entered from the be- 
ginning. But afterwards he speaks of another rest, 
describing it as not yet entered: ‘And in this place 
again, If they shall enter into my rest.”” Yet some must 
enter, though those to whom it was first preached were 
excluded. Their children did enter, and were most glo- 
riously established in the land of Canaan. Yet a long 
time after, David specifies as still unaccomplished in his 
day, an entrance into rest: then it was manifest, that 
‘if Jesus, or Joshua, had given them rest,” if the dispen- 
sation which was completed when Joshua, as the great 
captain of Israel, executed his commission in ejecting the 
nations of Canaan and planting this favoured people of 
the Lord in their room, had been final, the psalmist 
‘‘would not afterward have spoken of another day.” So 
the apostle understood the prophet; and draws his con- 
clusion with great distinctness and force: ‘there remain- 
eth, therefore, a rest, or keeping of a Sabbath, to the 


‘people of God;” one into which Joshua could not intro- 


duce them, and which still remained down through all 
the generations of that chosen and peculiar people. But 
now this rest is prepared: “For he that is entered into 
his rest, he also hath ceased from his own works as God 
did from his:”? the Son of God has finished the work the 
Father gave him to do, and ceased from his work as 
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God did when he finished the heavens and the earth; 
has passed as our great High Priest through the hea- 
vens and entered into his rest; and our obligation, as 
accountable creatures, is to “labour to enter into that 
rest, lest any man fall after the same example of unbe- 
lief.”” Our quotation from the psalmist then affords an 
unequivocal promise by the spirit of prophecy, that a 
new rest, or Sabbath, should be instituted by the Son of 
God; and our quotation from the apostle affords an un- 
equivocal declaration that this promise is fulfiled, and 
that this rest has been instituted.* 

The next distinct notice of a Sabbath underlthe new 
dispensation, to which the reader is referred, we take from 
the Redeemer himself.—“But pray ye, that your flight 
be not"in the winter, nor on the Sabbath day.” + He was 
foretelling the judgments that should overtake the Jewish 
nation, because they would not receive him as the Mes- 
siah. The punishment due to their unbelief, and of which 
their own prophets had distinctly apprized them, was 
long deferred: the greatest tenderness was shown to their 
early attachments, now grown into blind, but inveterate 
prejudice: the typical character of the journeyings of 
their fathers through the wilderness had received the 
most liberal regard: the period, thereby shadowed forth, 
during which divine forbearance would address to them 
the offers of mercy and await their decision, had elapsed; 
full time was granted to soften their excited feelings, cor- 
rect their mistakes, and enable them properly to estimate 
‘the things that had come to pass in those days.” But 
the nation was ripening for destruction as rapidly as the 
means for their conversion were multiplied, or as the tes- 
timony of “signs and wonders” was enlarged. ‘The Re- 
deemer refers to the closing scene, when the Jewish 
polity would be evidently overturned, without a lingering 
prejudice, that could deserve the least respect, to support 
its claims. ‘Then there was to be “the Sabbath day,” as 
there always had been: a seventh portion of our time 
hallowed to the Lord, to be devoted to his service. 
Christians were told, that they should see the abomina- 
tion of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand 
m the holy place, that wherever the carcase was, there 


* Heb. ch. tit. & iv. + Matt. xxiVe 20. 
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would the eagles be gathered together, and that they 
should be scattered from the hallowed spot where had 
been concentred so many rays of divine glory: but they 
are exhorted to pray that their distress might not be ag- 
gravated by the inconveniences of an inclement season, 
nor their flight occur under circumstances that would in- 
terrupt their sanctuary privileges. Then the new econo- 
my peremptorily calls for the sanctification of the Sab- 
bath day, and perpetuates the institution, as one which 
must last long as moral law, in the form that adapts it to 
our earthly existence, is obligatory on the human con- 
science. 

Having, as we think, satisfactorily proved from the 
Scriptures, that the mission of the Son of God into ovfr 
world has not set aside but clearly renewed the sabbati- 
cal institution, we proceed to consider the characteris- 
tics that now distinguish it. And the first is, as we sug- 
gested in the beginning of this essay, that it is an ordi- 
nance growing out of a moral statute. To satisfy ourselves 
on this point, we must ascertain the general place of the 
moral law under the administration of grace; a subject 
of no small importance, and one which we cannot inves- 
tigate, with the Bible for our teacher, without being amply 
compensated for our trouble. 

We are told, “the Father loveth the Son, and hath 
giveu all things into his hand:”* that it is in fact 
‘the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure, 
which he hath purposed in himself, that in the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of times, he might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth, even in him.”t ‘The import of this, 
we conceive to be, that the Son of God is invested with 
entire dominion over this system, in memorial of whose 
creation the Sabbath was instituted, and all its con- 
nexions. A glorious truth; and at the same time stated 
in the scripture as the yery ground of christian triumph. 
The Saviour earnestly laboured, during his own ministry. 
to impress it on the minds of the Jews, and by it to ac- 
count for many apparent discrepancies between his con- 
duct and his duty. When he healed the impotent map 
at the pool of Bethesda, the Jews severely reprehended 


* John, iii, 35. + Eph. i. 9, 10. 
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jum for a breach of the Sabbath day. He explained to 
them the principle on which he acted as necessarily be- 
longing to his office: ““My father worketh hitherto and I 
work.’’ He then sustained the same relation to that law 
by which mankind are to be governed that his father did, 
which was ceriainly not that of a subject. On another 
occasion, when arraigned by public opinion under a simi- 
lar charge, he met it by stating this general truth in 
phraseology, if possible, still more unequivocal. “The 
Son of manis Lord also of the Sabbath day.” MHerea 
particular precept of the moral law is called up by cir- 
cumstances; and the very precept with which, in these 
numbers, we are specially concerned: but the manner in 
which it is stated, evinces that the principle thus applied 
to a single case, runs parallel with the whole moral law. 
The Son of God did as his Father did: claimed the same 
relation to the law and its subjects, or assumes to himself 
the government of the system:—“all power is given unto 
him in heaven and earth.”’—He proceeds to state his 
providence towards the world as its governor: ‘For as the 
Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so 
the Son quickeneth whom he will.”” He then declares 
the ends; that he will wind up the whole at lasts “for the 
Father judgeth no man; but hath committéd all judgment 
unto the Son;”’ and shrinks not from the fair conclusion toe 
which this would infallibly lead him—*that all men should 
honour the Son even as they honour the Father’—but 
most seriously asserts it; “he that honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father which hath sent him.” 

It is evident from the Redeemer’s representation, that 
the law of the system was not repealed when the was in- 
vested with its dominion; but that, entrusted with 
its interests, and commissioned to relieve the heavy pres- 
sure by which they were oppressed through sin, it was 
still under the law, and under it as broken. He did not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil the law. He took up the 
whole as he found it, and undertook its government ac- 
cording to its original principles. Hence his prophetical 
oflice was executed in expounding the Jaw: exposing the 
misinterpretations by which it had been perverted, and 
enforcing it in its native purity. Never does the moral 
law appear in fairer lines than when the Son of God pre. 
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sents it to us: and never is its unyielding holiness more 
clearly seen or more happily illustrated than by his ex- 
position. As then the vindication of the moral law formed 
so conspicuous a part of the Redeemer’s ministry, it is 
evident that that law is still the rule of action under his 
government: “we are not without law to God, but are 
under law to Christ.” 

But the Lord Jesus was himself made a subject of this 
law, and from this resulted his right of government. His 
mediatorial righteousness is the basis of his mediatorial 
dominion. ‘God sent forth his Son made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that were under the 
law.” ‘For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending forth his Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the 
flesh: that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” 
‘‘For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.” <The Lord is \. ell pleased 
for his righteousness sake, he will magnify the law and 
make it honourable.”” The plan of redemption, then, in- 
stead of repealing, establishes the law: reflects new glory 
upon it, and makes its fulfilment the very basis of human 
happiness, which was its original design and place. The 
whole scheme is clearly misunderstood, if the law is dis- 
regarded, and its actual administration is interfered with 
by renouncing the obligation of the law. For how can so 
much regard be consistently bestowed on that which is to 
be thrown aside as useless, or what connexion can there 
be between Christ’s mediatorial righteousness and the 
salvation or government of his people? Nay, what is the 
whole system of grace, what the simple and irrevocable 
commandment to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
the requisition of the righteousness of the law as the ba- 
sis of our justification, which he has rendered for us, we 
being unable to do it for ourselyes because of the weak- 
ness of the flesh? Justice is not dethroned while mercy 
sways the sceptre, nor 1s righteousness destroyed because 
pardon is proclaimed: but “grace reigns through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life.” Obedience to the moral law, pure, 
perfeet, entire, is the very ground of our acceptance, and 
the simple plea which Jehovah will not reject in a single 
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ease. This is the very principle of the gospel, and our 
incapacity to meet it the very reason of the errand of the 
Son of God into our world. Without it all the mighty 
apparatus the Jewish ritual brought into play, with the 
object it was designed to subserve and prefigure, is a 
mere superfluity: the history of morals is an idle tale, 
and the alternate emotions of the human bosom, in the 
fears it suffers and the hopes it cherishes, only denote 
the absence of rationality; and creation, varied, lovely, 
and splendid as it is, is but a fearful blank. on this be 
so? Is salvation a fable, immortality a dream? It must 
be so: for then man is not a sinner; and this refuted, 
what else can be true? 

But we must press our subject a little farther, and in- 
quire after the law, which is actually pressed upon the 
christian conscience as the rule of human life. A lawyer 
once proposed to the Redeemer the following question: 
‘‘Master, which is the great commandment in the law? 
Jesus said unto him, thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.”* This is the essence of moral law— 
love; its simple, uncompounded element, on which have 
been constructed the various dispensations of heaven to 
man. We may multiply and extend our investigations as 
far as we please: we may analyse every moral precept; 
we may ponder over every human relation; we may do 
all that the ever changing scenes of life can require; we 
may extend our sympathies as far as the human soul, 
even when regenerated by grace, can exercise them; but 
we can never transcend the Redeemer’s exposition of 
morality—it is love. How could we exceed it? For God 
himself is love, and our glory is to be like him, if to be 
made in his image was at first our glory. 

The apostle Paul transcribes the sentiment, and in- 
forms both the church and the world, that God requires 
from them love. We reason differently. We have our 
calculations of self-interest; our plans of worldly policy; 
sur ideas of personal rights; our own moral law, mea- 


> Mat. xxt, 56-40 
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sured by our own estimate of human character, and 
pressing no farther obligation than what the general mo- 
rality of the day, or the particular morality of our own 
sect, may define; we even enumerate the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, designed to qualify us for certain social 
purposes, and which may be extraneous to saving grace, 
in our schedule of human virtues. Paul goes with us to 
the farthest point to which our enthusiasm can lead us; 
and assures us we are mistaken. ‘Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
or love, | am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, or love, 1 am nothing. And though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though [I give 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, or love, it 
profiteth me nothing.”* What are all the meagre virtues 
of the age in which we live; what the moral! excellencies 
of the most exalted individual whose charitable deeds we 
love to rehearse, compared with these supposed moral ef- 
forts, with a train of biographic circumstances so splen- 
did? But Paul throws them all aside as of no moment 
without love; love is the distinguishing attribute of a 
character truly moral. Has Christ then repealed the 
moral law? Has he introduced a new law of love? Are 
they not one and the same thing?—The reader who 
would look at the subject more at large, or wish to see 
the moral law pressed home upon his conscience with 
greater variety of Scripture arguments, may refer him- 
self to the first epistle of John. 

One more remark on this part ef our subject. The 
New Testament explicitly urges the commandments of 
the decalogue itself. ‘To make good this assertion, we 
quote the fellowing passages: “Ye have heard that it 
has been said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill, 
and whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment: but I say unto you, that whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause, shal] be in danger of the 
judgment.” ft This the reader knows is an extract of the 
moral law as given upon mount Sinai; and must per- 


* 1 Cor. xm. i—s + Mat. ry 21, 2 
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eeive that the Redeemer, instead of annulling that in- 
strument of the divine will, is reproving those who mis- 
interpreted it, and requiring his hearers to keep it, not 
only in the letter, but in the spirit. 

‘Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not commit adultery: but I say unto 
you, that whosoever looketh upon a woman to lust after 
her, hath committed adultery already with her in his 
heart.’’* 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old 
time, thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths; but I say unto you, swear 
not at all.’’t : 

‘What shall we say then? Is the law sin? God for- 
bid. Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law: for I 
had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not covet.’’t 

‘Owe no man any thing, but to love one another: for 
he that loveth another, hath fulfilled the law. For this, 
thou shalt not commit adultery, thou sbalt not kill, thou 
shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear false witness, thou 
shalt not covet.’’§ 

‘Honour thy father and mother, which is the first 
commandment with promise.”’|| First in relation to 
what? It is not only given to us in the very words of, 
but quoted as having a particular place in, the deca- 
‘logue. It is the first of them with a promise; does not 
this assert the obligation of all the precepts that precede 
it in that instrument? | 

These quotations are intended to demonstrate that the 
ten commandments given from mount Sinai, and engra- 
ven on tables of stone, as if this were to be an instructive 
symbol of their perpetuity, are still the rule by which 
our moral conduct 1s to be directed, and all our respon- 
sibilities appreciated. And this they certainly do; and 
consequently prove the morality of the sabbatical insti- 
tution as it is established in the christian church, 

But there is a second view which it is necessary for 
us to take: the Sabbath is an institution of grace, and is 
meorporated into the remedial scheme. That it should 


® Mat. v. 27, 28. + Mat. v. 33, 34, t Rom. vii. 7 
§ Rom, xii. 8, 9. f Eph. vi 2. 
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be so, had before been typified under the former dispen- 
sation. ‘This the apostle evinces in his epistle to the He- 
brews, where he takes up the whole subject of the rela- 
tion between the type and the antitype; and pursues an 
argument in favour of the new order set up in the 
church, explaining its nature and demonstrating its obli- 
gation out of the old ‘Testament Scriptures, demanding 
the assent and submission of his nation, on principles 
they could neither fairly nor successfully dispute. He 
asserts again and again that the ceremonial law created 
a mere order of types, which were of course secondary 
to that they represented. The apostleship of Moses, 
the priesthood of Aaron, the sacrificial service, the hal- 
lowed altar, and the consecrated tabernacle, are all 
brought forward in their proper place, and their uses 
very distinctly declared. But the great peculiarity of 
that dispensation did not consist in enacting a few insu- 
lated ordinances, but in rearing up a complete and con- 
nected system, which, while it was typical in its parts, 
must be typical as a whole. Hence it had a rest, and a 
Sabbath day in memorial of the finished work on which 
the rest was constructed. Hence the apostle presses the 
prophetic warning of the psalmist with so much intense- 
ness of argument and tenderness of appeal, beseeching 
his brethren that they would not imitate their unbeliev- 
ing fathers, whose melancholy fate was a typical repre- 
sentation of the sorrows to which their rejection of Jesus 
of Nazareth would most certainly expose them. Alas! 
they would not listen, and they are scattered over the 
face of the earth, unpitied and unblessed! With all their 
zeal for the Sabbath, they were as ignorant of its import, 
as they were of the true character of Moses, and of the 
different parts of his law. But it was a type: for the 
whole system represented a finished work, and the new 
establishment of the Sabbath among them was a pledge 
of it. 

To obtain the best illustration of the Sabbath as an 
institution in the great scheme of grace, we pursue our 
former plan of discussion, and remark, 1. That it com- 
memorates @ finished work. ‘For he that is entered 
into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own works 
as God did irom his:”’* or, in other words, the Lord Jesus 


* Heb. iv. 10. 
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having finished his work, rested, even as God had done 
when he finished the heavens and the earth. The idea thus 
appropriated to Christ, is by no means uncommon in the 
Scriptures. Daniel made the following declaration, 
when enlightened by the spirit of prophecy, he looked 
forward to the days of the Messiah: ‘Seventy weeks 
are determined upon thy people and upon thy holy city, 
to finish the transgression, and to make an end of sins, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision and 
prophecy, and to anoint the most holy.”* Jesus himself 
uses similar language: “‘my meat is to do his will and 
finish his work;” ‘he said, it is finished, and he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost.”” There was a work 
then, which Christ had to finish; nor did he cease from 
it until it was completed, when, as God did, he entered 
into his rest. This was unquestionably the work of re- 
demption: for he came “to seek and to save them that 
were lost;’”’? “‘he was delivered for our offences, and rais- 
ed again for our justifications” ‘God se loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him sheuld not perish, but have everlasting 
life. For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him might 
be saved.”” This was Christ’s work; that which he 
eame to finish, and which he has finished. 

This work of Christ was foretold by the prophets in 
very particular language: “Behold I create new heavens 
and a new earth; and the former shall not be remember- 
ed, nor come into mind.’’¢+ In correspondence with 
which, Paul declares, ‘Therefore if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new ereature; old things are passed 
away; behold all things are become new.”{ And again, 
he denominates the gospel dispensation, “the world to 
come’—For unto the angels hath he not put in sub- 
jection the world to come, whereof we speak.”§ That 
must certainly be a great and glorious work, which can 
warrant in its description the use of such language as 
this; and on which could be constructed a rest equiva- 
lent to that which God himself entered when he had 
completed the various parts of creation. Nor is the lan- 

* Dan. ix. 24. + Teaiah Ixy. 17. 18. + 1 Cor, v. 17. § Heb. ii. 5. 
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zuage hyperbolical; for the Father hath given all things 
into the hands of the Son; hath given him all power in 
heaven and earth; hath constituted him head over all 
things for his body the church; hath made him the dis- 
penser of all life, and entrusted him with the judgment 
of the whole system. Whatever connexions were be- 
tween heaven and earth, whatever responsibilities ren- 
dered man amenable at the bar of God, whatever associ- 
ations existed between angels and men, all are in the 
hands of the Lord Jesus Christ. The result reveals the 
character and magnitude of the work, and evidently 
presents it a fair and full parallel to the original struc- 
ture. Then in regard of its effects on the human person 
it exhibits the same glorious character: the believer is 
renewed in the image of God; is made alive unto God; 
is, aS a son, affectionate and obedient, introduced into 
the holiest of all; he looks for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, “‘who shall change his vile body, that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according 
to the working whereby he is able to subdue all things 
to himself.” In all this, the sinner’s relation to the ori- 
ginal institute is changed; for he is delivered from its 
penalty and made an heir of its reward by free grace. 
Nay, this work is the subject of admiration and the 
theme of study to the angels themselves; while the views 
a christian has of it now, and the measure of its blessings 
he may enjoy, are but a foretaste and a pledge of what 
he shall know hereafter, when Christ has received him 
to abide with him for ever. It modifies all our relations 
with the beings of the invisible world, and gives a new cha- 
racter to every transaction there. Thus magnificent is 
Christ’s finished work; thus varied are its operations and 
durable its effects. Well may the song be sung with ho- 
liest rapture, as the head of this new creation enters his 
rest, “Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, 
ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come 
in! Who is this King of glory? The Lord of hosts, he is 
the King of glory.” 

The Son of God entering into his rest, did it as one 
pleased with his own work. He surveyed and ap- 
proved of it as very good; as happily adapted to ac- 
complish his great design, and to yield to him an ample 
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revenue of glory. He rested from his work, as God did 
from his; he rested in it; he was refreshed; he had sa- 
tisfaction and complacency. It was foretold, he should 
see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied; from of old 
his delights were with the sons of men; every revelation 
he made proclaimed his readiness to do his father’s will; 
in the execution of his commission, he was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep is dumb before her 
shearers, so he opened not his mouth; having loved his 
own, he loved them unto the end; and now that he is in 
heaven, he orders all things for the good of his church, 
and cherishes a fellow feeling toward her children in all 
their affliction. Indeéd, if this truth could be contro- 
verted, it would be vain to preach the gospel, and im- 
possible, on any known principles, to “justify the ways 
of God to man.” The Redeemer does take delight in 
his redeemed ones; he is not ashamed to call them 
brethren; receives them into the closest union with him- 
self; views all the kindness they experience as done to 
him; and all the injury they suffer as an insult offered 
to his own person. Hear how he would comfort them 
under sorrow: “I go to prepare a place for you; | will 
come again and receive you unto myself, that where ] 
am, there ye may be also.” “If ye be reproached for 
the name of Christ, happy are ye, for the spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you.” ‘Whoso receiveth one 
such little child in my name, receiveth me. But whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, 
it were better for him that a mill stone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea.” ‘The Lord our Redeemer takes great de- 
light in his people. 

Further: the father’s approbation is extended to this 
finished work; for he came to finish the work the father 
gave him to do. He said, “this is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” ‘The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into his hand.” ‘He is well pleased 
for his righteousness sake.”’ “It pleased the Lord to 
bruise him.” He is declared to be the Son of God, with 
power, by the resurrection from the dead. He has as- 
cended to his Father, and our Father; to his God, and our 
God: he is seated on the right hand of power, and his 
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enemies shall be made his footstool. If it were necessary 
to pursue the proof of this, we might enumerate the 
blessings that are so freely dispensed to the church, and 
the unspeakably precious promises that are, with the most 
unbending faithfulness, fulfilled to believers, in their 
ever varying circumstances: the opened way into the 
holiest of all, through the rent veil of the Redeemer’s 
flesh: the gift of the Holy Spirit, as the seal of our 
adoption, the unquestionable testimony that the Father 
delights in the children of grace; as the comforter, caus- 
ing us to experience all the joy that flows from our new 
covenant relation. But the evidence of this is spread 
over the whole Bible; is the subject matter of church his- 
tory; and is the great fact disclosed in the evolution of all 
christian character. “Herein,” said Jesus, ‘is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit.”—*At .that day, ye 
shall ask im my name: and I say not unto you that I will 
pray the Father for you, for the Father himself loveth 
you, because ye have loved me, and have believed that I 
came out from God.” 

2. The believer has rest, by virtue of Christ’s finished 
work. ‘We, who believe, do enter into rest;’’ there did 
remain, under the old dispensation, ‘fa rest for the peo- 
ple of God. The psalmist warns the generations to come, 
to profit by the example of their fathers, and to be very 
careful lest they should harden their hearts. Jesus him- 
self invites men to come unto him, and assures them they 
shall have rest; and Paul presses the duty of entering it 
with great earnestness: “let us labour to enter into that 
rest, lest any man fall after the same example of unbe- 
lief.” Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being left 
us of entering into his rest, any of you should seem to 
eome short of it.” And has not the believer peace? Is 
not guilt, which occasions all his disquietudes, taken out 
of his conscience? Is not the law for him fulfilled, the 
justice of God satisfied, the wrath of God appeased? 
Does not the Spirit change, renew, sanctify, the sinner’s 
heart, hallow all its affections, fill it with the love of 
God? Is he not comforted in distress, helped in infirmity, 
supported under temptation, assisted in conflict, blessed 
in every afflictions Does he not overcome the world, 
the devil and the flesh? Is he not lifted out of the 
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reach of harm, and hedged in, like Job, from every ene- 
my: Do not angels attend him? Do not all holy ones 
love him? Has he not the Spirit of God dwelling in him? 
Enters he not this side the Jordan of death, singing, O, 
Death, where is thy sting? Comes he not out on the 
other, shouting Allelulia, Salvation! the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth? 

It is the nature of faith to give rest, because it is the 
confidence and repose of the heart on the Lord Jesus. 
His blood cleanseth from all sin, and faith receives that 
blood. His righteousness covers the demands of the law, 
not only averting the stroke of death, but securing the 
reward of life; and faith receives that righteousness. It 
is the statute of Jehovah, that the ungodly shall not know 
rest: “there is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 
But to the believer, his faith is accounted for righteous- 
ness; he is a holy man; he is washed, he is sanctified, he 
is justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God Well may he then exclaim with Da- 
vid, “return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee: Or, with Paul, “I am not 
ashamed, for I know whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day: Or, with Peter, 
‘blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.”” Who can tell the 
joy of that heart where faith is? Who can shake the 
steadfastness of that man, whose hope, the anchor of his 
soul, is cast within the veil, whither Jesus has entered 
the forerunner?—The believer enters into rest with his 
Redeemer. 

3. A third remark yet remainss—a particular day is 
set apart as a day of spiritual rest, in honor of this finish- 
ed work. Every rest, previous to that which Christ en- 
tered, hallowed a particular day, in memorial of that 
work, on which it was predicated. And, now that Christ 
ceased from his own work and entered into his rest, we 
hear of the Lord’s day. It is difficult to attach any other 
idea to this than that of a Sabbath; for it is precisely in 
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this relation, that then he finished the work the Father 
gave him to do. On the first day of the week, which was 
the Lord’s day, early in the morning, he rose from the 
dead a conqueror, declared, by that very event, the Son 
of God, with power. And, moreover, any claim that he 
has to our homage, or to our time, springs out of his rela- 
tion to this whole system of creation, as its Head. Any 
thing due to him, must be rendered on the same principle 
that the service of man was to be rendered to the Creator. 
‘sAll men must honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father.” If then as the rightful proprietor he requires 
a certain portion of our time, to be set apart especially 
for his service, which is evident he does, from the phrase 
we are considering, the Lord’s day, it must be a Sab- 
bath day, in the scripture sense of that term, because 
we have no other principle of interpretation. These 
two considerations settle the question: one day out of 
seven is appropriated to him, as invested with all power 
in heaven and earth, or as the head of the system; that 
day is the day when he ceased from his work, having 
finished it. Hence the strong language of the apostle: 
for he that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased 
from his own works, as God from his.—The Son of 
Man is, then, Lord of the Sabbath day. 

We are aware that this involves a change of the Sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first day of the week. But 
why should we feel any trouble or difficulty on this point, 
either in theory or practice? If the first day of the week 
is, in the Scriptures themselves, denominated the Lord’s 
day, the day which he appropriates to himself as our 
Lawgiver, has not then the first day of the week been 
constituted our Sabbath by divine authority? If there be 
a mistake, who shall be accountable for it? All things 
the Father hath given into the hands of the Son; and the 
the Son hallows for himself the first day of the week, in 
honour of his own resurrection, that we may render to him 
on that day, the homage we owe as responsible beings; nor 
only so, but the very event so commemorated, is that glori- 
ous occurrence, by which the Father himself declares the 
Son invested with all power. We do not feel the difii- 
culty which many have sought to magnify so much, and 
on which they have argued the obligation of the seventh 
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day under the new economy. ‘The simple denomination 
which the first day of the week has received, in being 
called the Lord’s day, should satisfy the most tender 
conscience. 

Again let it be remembered, that “the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.”? Of course, 
as subserving his interests, or as a part of the law 
which regulates his responsibilities, it must be accommo- 
dated to the relation in which he stands to God. Now 
our covenant God, is God in Christ Jesus; all our inte- 
rests are wrapped up in this relation: life and death are 
set before us in this connexion; and the issue, for every 
man, whatever it may be, shall occur under this govern- 
ment as thus modelled on the mediatorial principle. «The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son.” ‘He that believeth, shall be saved; he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” And what work 
do the Scriptures continually press upon our contempla- 
tion? Creation or redemption? What.is the subject 
matter of our praise? What the principle of our action? 
What the course of divine providence? What the basis 
of the church? What the import of New Testament 
ordinances? Any inquirer who gives due weight to these 
considerations, must be satisfied, that the Sabbath day 
occupies its proper place as the first, and not as the 
seventh day of the week, and thus only preserves its co- 
incidence with the principles of divine worship, and the 
train of human responsibilities. 

Were it necessary to press this matter any farther, we 
should remark, that the first day of the week, as the 
Lord’s day, fully embraces the original principle of the 
Sabbath, in that the seventh portion of our time is set 
apart for the worship of God, and the contemplation of 
those works of God, with which our responsibilities are 
immediately inter linked: that a change of covenant sup- 
poses a change of work, and consequently a change of 
institution to correspond therewith, wih in the present 
case 1s done without subverting one single essential prin- 
ciple, or in the least degree altering the nature of mo- 
rals; that the prophets did speak ‘of another day, and 
that the apostles did keep the first day of the week as a 
Sabbath uuto the Lord their God, regarding the seventh 
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day only as they respected a variety of Jewish cerenio- 
nies. But it is unnecessary; and we close this number 
by observ ing what a blessed institution is the Sabbath, as 
unl established among dying creatures! It is the memorial 
Hl of the resurrection of the Lord of life and glory, and 
Pal, therein to them the pledge of the life that shall never end. 
amit Happy are they who so keep and enjoy it! They shall 
ied zo down to the grave in peace, and shall rise from the 
ill grave in glory. The death of the christian is no objec- 
tion to the gospel scheme, no argument against the 
| sufficiency of Christ’s righteousness. The Sabbath day 
ang is a complete deundiictea tan to the whole world, mil t 
for the christian, “it is gain to die.” A voice from ; 
i heaven has pronounced, “Write, blessed are the dead 
ai which die in the Lord, from henceforth: yea, saith the 
a Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; and their 
| works do follow them.” Neither shall the judgment set 
: aside the believer’s plea: the Sabbath assures him ofa 

resurrection unto life, and pledges rest beyond the grave. 

No, christian reader, thou shalt not perish—while God 

hallows his Sabbath, he solemnly covenants to be thy 
| keeper, and happen what may, thou shalt be saved. The 
, judgment seat shall be reared, the books shall be opened, 

and all] that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God: the wicked shall be turned down into hell, 

see with all the nations that forget God; but thou art the 
| child of his love, purchased by his blood, and sealed up by 
his Holy Spirit. He gave thee his promises, his sane- 
tuary, his ordinances, and he will not cast thee off. He 
has identified thy interests along with his own glory, 
and he will come and receive thee to himself, and thou 
shalt abide with him for ever. 





When rapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven’s last thunder shakes the avid below: 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 

i And light thy torch at nature’s funeral pile. 


READER—BLeEss Gop FoR HIS SABBATH. 
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“YT do not exercise myself in great matters, or in things too high for me,” 
Pe. .cxxxi. 2. 


“Tn pride, in reasoning pr ide, our error lies; 
All quit the earth, and rush into the skies.”—Pove. 


Ir will not be denied that the haman mind often as- 
pires after high attainments in the knowledge of heavenly 
mysteries; and its flights might be quoted as a proof of 
the native dignity of our reason, were there not cause to 
believe that they are as frequently prompted by pride, as 
by the desire of acquiring useful information. We ne- 
elect that which we might know, in pursuit of what can- 
not be under ‘stood; useful subjects are abandoned for those 
which are merely curious; we run the risk of fatal er- 
rors, in inquiries where we are not sure that truth is to 
be found: while rashness, caprice, and imprudence are 
visible in most of our intellectual engagements. We 
exercise ourselves in great matters and in things too high 
for us, while we neglect the most important concerns of 
life; we quit the earth, the natural scene of our opera- 
tions. and rush into the skies, hoping to become gods in 
the knowledge of good and evil. 

The grand cynosure and lode-star of all speculations 
on religion and morals, is our practical duty to God and 
man. Whatever notions affect not the practice of piety 
and virtue, increasing the love of them, and confirming 
their habits, are nothing more than the high-flown follies 
of a giddy and erratic imagination; and effect nothing but 
the alienation of the mind from useful pursuits and pur- 
poses. What would we think of the man who should 
spend years speculating on the necessary existence, ubi- 
quity and immensity of God, and yet should never worship 
him as the author of every good and perfect gift? What 
would we think of him who should waste life 1 in inquirie 
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respecting the character of the Son of God, and never 
seek after his salvation? or of the man who talks long 
and loud about the nature and duration of future punish- 
ment, and yet makes no effort to flee from the wrath 
which is to come. What could we say, but that all such 
persons are simple ones who know not the use for which 
their understandings were given them. The plain simple 
practical christian is the true sage. There is a totality 
in his mind and in his religion. His understanding, his 
conscience, his feelings, his operative volitions, all go 
toxcther; and move in harmony, like the wheels of a well 
regulated clock. Nothing is quiescent, nothing is inope- 
rative. He serves God with his spirit, and with his 
whole man. 

Men may study religion with different views, as they 
have studied the natural sciences. Many ancient nations 
studied astronomy for the purpose of discovering the de- 
crees of omniscience, and of predicting the revolutions of 
states, and the fortunes of individual men. Modern philo- 
sophers study the same science, in order that by ascer- 
taining the laws of nature in the heavens, they may regu- 
late the intercourse of nations by land and water upon 
earth. It is practical effect alone which can determine 
the value of our intellectual pursuits. Of all studies true 
religion is. the most practical, proposing this as its im- 
mediate end, to elevate man towards the image of God, 
and to render him like God, the benefactor of the human 
race, and the blessing of the world. This is the exhibi- 
tion which Paul gives of it: «But we all, with open face 
beholding as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.”* 

A general mistake seems to prevail among some, name- 
ly, that there are certain sublime doctrines in the chris- 
tian religion, which the unlearned cannot reach, but 
which they must accept at second hand from their more 
learned instructors. This mistake is radical, for it 
springs from a total ignorance of the nature of the chris- 
tian dispensation; wiich is not a moral theory, or a sys- 
tem of refined speculation, with an accompaniment of 
inferences; but a narrative of facts, to be believed by 


* 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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faith, all of them connected essentially with our duty and 
comfort, and future hopes. There is no doctrine of faith 
taught us in the Scriptures, or in other words, there is no 
fact asserted there, which has not a direct and immediate 
practical tendency. And hence we may lay it down as 
a maxim, that as every scriptural doctrine promotes true 
holiness, so that which doth not promote holiness is not 
scriptural doctrine. Alas! those speculations, which 
many consider as sublime doctrines, resemble those lofty 
mountains which lift their heads above the clouds, and 
whose summits are crowned with eternal snows and eter- 
nal sterility. Like the pinnacle of the temple, where 
Satan placed our Lord, those virtiginous summits of 
speculation are places only of temptation and danger, to 
which the same conductor guides us with no good 
design. 

It is in the humble valley that all teems with life and 
joy; the meadows are green, the fields are yellow with 
harvests, the clusters sweli on the tendrils of the vine. 
The humble christian, who, like Enoch, walks with God, 
will always enjoy the clearest- views of evangelical doc- 
trines; for, as doctrines lead to practice, so practice sheds 

a light and a glory around those doctrines, which make 
chad appear not only more important, but more luminous 
also, than at the first. When a young mathematician de- 
monstrates his propositions from diagrams upon paper, 
he is assured of their abstract truths “but when he comes 
to the use of his instruments, and finds he. can measure 
inaccessible heights and distances, or can determine when 
the moon, or any other planet or star, will come to the 
meridian, he is enraptured at the success of his experi- 
ments; and not only does a new pleasure take possession 
of him, but there is a new light poured around mathe- 
matical truths; and ever after, he contemplates those 
truths not in the abstractions of geometry, but in the har- 
monies of nature. ‘To such a man, every mathematical 
truth brings up to the eye of the imagination some pic- 
ture of its practical application. And this circumstance 
imparts new charms to his favorite studies. 

It is so in respect to christian doctrines—the living 
christian learns to view them in a practical light; while 
to the speculatist they continue thin and barren specula- 
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tions. Let us produce some instances. The doctrine of 
the trinity, as an abstract speculation, is troublesome and 
unmanageable, according to the coneessions of all men. 
The practical christian finds no difficulty, but ineffable 
satisfaction in contemplating the scripture doctrine on 
that subject. ‘The Almighty God is his Father, in hea- 
ven, possessed of all possible perfection, whom he 
adores; the eternal Son of God, the omniscient and cm- 
nipotent creator of the world, is his brother and redeem- 
er, in whom he trusts for salvation; whom he loves, obeys 
and adores; whom he views as his judge and his everlast- 
ing portion: the Holy Spirit is the source of his spiritual 
life, light, and joy; without whom he can do nothing, but 
with whose assistance he perfects holiness in the fear of 
the Lord. 

How many objections against the duty and utility of 
prayer, have speculative men produced?—abstract objec- 
tions, which do not admit of an easy abstract answer. 
But the man of prayer is unconscious that this duty la- 
bours under any speculative objections. In the midst of 
difficulties, wants, and dangers, he prays to God for any 
thing and every thing he needs. He knows his heavenly 
father is able, and he believes him to be willing, to grant 
all necessary blessings to those who ask him for them. 

Many: things have been said against the utility of 
christian baptism, and many who have admitted its neces- 
sity, have speculated unprofitably about its particular ef- 
ficacy. The practical christian says, he who washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, has commanded us to com- 
memorate that mercy, and matic the commencement of a 
new and holy life, by the ordinance of baptism; obedience 

to his command will be pleasing to him, and he will grant 
us the appropriate blessing. 

In relation to the Lord’s supper, a similar train of ob- 
servations might be brought forward. What strange 
speculations, theories and dogmas have been broached 
and supported respecting the nature and eflicacy of this 
ordinance. What unintelligible and incredible things 
have councils decreed and theologians defended. Yet to 
the simple christian what duty is more obvious than that 
of celebrating the death of Jesus Christ in the ordinance 
of the eucharist. ‘This do in remembrance of me.” 
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And is it possible that the christian should ever forget 
the Lord that bought him? is it possible that he should 
neglect an ordinance not merely easy of observance, but 

leasant in its nature, full of emblematic instruction, and 
which calls into operation all the social feelings and chari- 
ties of our nature. 

In a word christianity is a rule to regulate the conduct 
of our rational race; but instead of humble and prompt 
obedience, which is our duty; our sturdy independence 
questions the reason of the law, and has a thousand difli- 
culties to propose to the Supreme God for solution be- 
fore it will condescend to obey him. 

Most of our religious speculations would be ridiculous, 
if they were not impious. God calleth thee, O man, to obe- 
dience, prompt, instantaneous obedience. Linger not a 
moment lest his anger kindle, and thou be cut down. 
Imitate the psalmist: “I made haste and delayed not to 
keep thy commandments.” Thou mayest be ignorant of 
the moral grounds and reasons of the divine precept; but 
the precept itself thou canst not mistake, and its obliga- 
tion thou canst not question. Obey the commandment of 
thy Heavenly Father with the humility of a little child; 
and thy Father will love thee and open thine eyes to dis- 
eern wonderful things in his law. No wonder that many 
are so ignorant of christianity, how can they understand 
it, who do not practice it. 

A man may spend half a century speculating on chris- 
tianity, yet without obedience he shall know nothing 
about it. God does not continue to pour the illumination 
of his spirit upon disobedient hearts. They know too 
much of religion already, far too much for their future 
comfort, who know more than they obey. One talent is 
enough to be tied up in a napkin and buried in the earth. 
How shall even that one talent be reckoned for. 

Whatever Gud discovers to thee as a duty, perform 
instantaneously: and then God will show thee another 
duty, which perform in like manner; and another, and ano- 
ther, as thou goest on to perfection. Then thy path will 
be that of the just “shining more and more towards the 
perfect day.”” When every illumination of the spirit is 
productive of a practical grace or virtue; then every 
practical virtue will be succeeded by fresh illumination: 
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“To him that hath shall be given, and he shall possess 
more abundantly.” 

If any of my readers should be using great industry to * 
understand the genius, nature, use and ends, of that di- 
vine and wondrous system of grace which we call the 
gospel; determining within himself that so soon as he 
shall have acquired a satisfactory understanding of the 
whole system, he will take upon him the yoke of Christ, 
and walk in all the ordinances of God blamelessly; but 
that in the mean time he will forbear professing himself a 
christian, and suspend the performance of every religious 
duty, till he shall be prepared to undertake the whole; 
To that man I would say, you never will obtain the satis- 
faction you are in quest of, by the course of conduct which 
you are pursuing. Let me tell you what lies before you 
in the path you are travelling. New inquiries multiply- 
ing every day, increasing doubts, dejection of spirit, dis- 
may, despair, and probably ultimate scepticism and infi- 
delity. You are always inquiring, but you find nothing; 
and by and by all will become unfixed, a perfect jumble 
and chaos of inextricable difficulties. Stop, traveller, 
you are in a wrong road; allow yourself to be put right. 

The youngest of our readers must be convinced in their 
consciences of some christian duty and obligation, without 
pursuing speculation a moment longer, perform that duty 
and persevere in the practice and establish a habit: this 
will be one point fixed; you will have commenced the 
practical study of the christian religion, and thus proceed 
discharging every duty as soon as you are convinced of 
its obligation; and in no long time you will find yourself 
completely in the christian ranks. But know that in the 
study of the christian religion the heart must go with the 
head, and the practice with both. The man who does 
not practice christianity is really consummately ignorant 
of it. 1 mean to say unequivocally, that his eyes are 
blind to the evidence and glory of that religion. There 
is an unmerited compliment (1 am convinced it is an un- 
merited compliment) frequently paid to mere speculatists 
in religion: it is said that they have clear conceptions of 
christian doctrine, and can discourse wisely and learnedly 
respecting them. ‘This is decidedly a mistake. Such 
men neither conceive distinctly, nor express themselves 
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justly on any religious subject whatever. And all the 
Jearning and eloquence in the world cannot supply the 
defect which arises from the want of christian practice. 
This may appear to wear the face of confident asser- 
tion. Let me illustrate the present decision in respect to 
religion, by referring to an analogous instance in a 
branch of natural knowledge. Suppose a man to have 
acquired a knowledge of some natural scenery, the falls 
of Niagara for instance, by maps and geographical de- 
scriptions, and that another person had visited the spot 
and examined every thing with his own eyes; and sup- 
pose each of these were called to give a description of 
that great natural curiosity. You would at once discover 
the man who was personally familiar with the scene; the 
minuteness and particularity of his description, his origi- 
nal views not to be found in any book, the vivacity of his 
manner, the enthusiasm of his feelings, the promptitude 
with which he would answer any inquiries which might 
be put to him, would at once prove that he was no second 
hand reporter. The man of books on the contrary, would 
deal in cold generalities, about a huge rock, and a large 
river, in such a longitude and such a latitude; but if you 
ask a single question, it is a thousand to one that he can 
give you no answer. The latter is the type of the mere 
reader of religion, the former of the practical christian. 
It cannot be an unsuitable conclusion of this essay to 
remark, that those who engage in the professional study 
of the christian religion, for the purpose of unveiling and 
inculcating its mysteries and duties, can never succeed 
in their undertaking, unless they unite the conscientious 
discharge of all christian duties, and true piety of 
heart, with their professional investigations. The world 
never has seen, nor will see, a good writer on the doc- 
trines or duties. of christianity, who was not a pious 
practical christian. 1 grant that we may find some 
great polemics notoriously destitute of the christian 
spirit: the acuteness of their criticisms and the cogency 
of their logic may excite our admiration, and we may if 
we please panegyrise them as very useful men and orna- 
ments of the church. Yet without indulging a partial en- 
thusiasm, or verging towards mysticism, we do not hesi- 
tate to assert. that in every such instance the deficiency of 
50 
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practical experience its visible in their intellectual poever- 
ty. We frequently find them close alongside of some glo- 
rious truth, yet they see :t not; and even when they are 
demonstrating an important truth, they turn it over as 
the cock in the fable turned over the diamond without be- 
ing sensible of its value. A practical navigator, and a 
teacher of mathematical navigation who never saw the 
sea, would talk very differently on points of seamanship; 
yet not more differently than a mere speculative divine, 
from a true practical christian minister. If it were not in- 
vidious it certainly would not be difficult to contrast the 
writings of some theologians, who to gigantic genius had 
added the stores of the profoundest scholarship and gene- 

ral knowledge, but without personal piety, with the wri- 
Gin of other theologians, their inferiors in every thing 
but practical experience; and yet the latter are as much 
superior to the former, as the experienced physician is to 
the boy who has.just terminated his course of college 
lectures. 

There are, no doubt, men who will smile at these ideas 
as the vagaries of an enthusiastic mind, even though they 
should not attribute them to intentional misrepresenta- 
tion or hypocrisy. Cant they surely will call tliem. And 
yet, if they were to make a just use of their reason, they 
would own that all we have said is not cant, but true philo- 
sophy. It is true, there is something apparently assuming 
in this doctrine. Anda man, conscious to himself of intel- 
lect and Jearning, may take it much amiss to be told, that 
in consequence of his practical neglect of christian du- 
ties, he is really an incompetent judge of christian doc- 
trines. ‘What!’”? he cries, “have not I as much sense, 
as such a man with all his prayers, and sacraments, and 
psalm-singing. Why, sir, I would not compare my un- 
derstanding to his!” All this may, in many instances, 
be correct enough: yet we may thus attempt to quiet an. 
offended friend. We may say to him, “it is very true, 
that God has blessed you with far higher powers of mind 
and a better education than the man you allude to. You 
are an abler mertlant a more learned physician, a more 
eloquent lawyer, a more skilful artist. And in the line 
in which you have applied your talents to the practical 
purposes of life, you are vasily his superiour. No man 
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questions it. But then you have never put christianity 
to the practical test; you have speculated a little on ab- 

stract notions about religion, without trying whether 
christian doctrine, when reduced to practice, produces 
that peace of mind, that elevation of hope, those purify- 
ing influences, that sublime and heavenly temperament 
of soul, which are the acknowledged effects of that reli- 
zion among those who practice it. You know you have 
not made this experiment; and you have every human 
evidence that your neighbour has made it. Why, then, 
should you think it wonderful, that he should have a 
juster conception of christian doctrine, as well as a deep- 
er impression of its importance, than you have? Be 
candid; and you will admit, that in all practical sciences, 
and christianity is eminently such, practice is essentially 
necessary to give distinctness and precision to-doctrine 
and theory. 

We shall close this article with a few.sententious obser- 
vations. The theory of christianity which does not 
produce practical consequences, is never theoretically 
correct.—Opinions which cannot be applied to practical 
purposes, are no part of christian doctrine—opinions 
which weaken the force of moral obligation, and render 
a man easy in the violation or neglect of his prescribed 
duty, must be erroneous.—To indulge in speculations 
which have no practical tendency, is a criminal waste of 
time; to preach them, is to abuse the pulpit, and trifle 
with the souls of men; and to write them, is an outrage 
on human nature and human society. 








BLACKSTONE’S OPINION OF GAMING. 





‘Next tothat of luxury, naturally follows the offence 
of gaming, which is generally introduced to supply or 
retrieve the expenses occasioned by the former; it being 
a kind of tacit confession, that the company engaged 
therein do, in general, exceed the bdéfinds of their re- 
spective fortunes; and therefore they cast lots, to deter- 
mine upon whom the ruin shall fall, that the rest may be 
saved a little longer.”’ 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


As our city has lately had a visit from the Rev. Mr. 
Stuart, a missionary to the Sandwich islands, who gave 
our citizens an opportunity of contributing by their 
prayers and contributions, to the success of that mission, 
it may not be unacceptable to our readers to take some 
notice of the present condition of those islands, and of 
the prospects which they hold out, of affording a field for 
successful missionary enterprise. These islands, eleven 
in number, are situated north of the equator, and near te 
the tropic, in the Pacific ocean. They have much the 
same temperature with the West Indian islands, but are 
not subject to the same destructive winds and hurri- 
canes. Among the vegetable productions found here are 
the bread-fruit tree, the sugar cane, yams, sweet potatoes, 
and plantains: upon these, and fish, the lower classes 
live: the higher orders add the flesh of hogs and dogs, 
the former of which they raise in great numbers, The 
whole population of those islands is supposed not to fall 
short of 400,000, which are divided into three orders. 
The first are the erees, or chiefs of each district, one of 
whom is superiour to the rest, and is called at Owhyhee, 
erce-taboo, or eree-moee: the second class contains those 
who possess the right of property without authority: the 
third are the toz-tows, or servants, who have neither 
rank nor property. The following notices of the present 
condition of these people, have appeared in the public 
pipers; we may expect more full and satisfactory accounts 
from the future communications of the christian mission- 
aries. 

“The Sandwich islands are now becoming a place of 

reat commerce, and the natives making rapid strides 
towards civilization. From the frequent visits they have 
had of late years from Americans and English, they are 
daily assuming their manners and customs, and abolish- 
ing their own. No longer is seen the bow or the spear: 
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no more is heard the shrill sound of the war conch, or the 
agonizing shrieks of the victim prepared for the sacri- 
fice. Superstition is done away—idolatry has ceased— 
the ‘church going bell’ is now heard to break on the 
stillness of the Sabbath, and the cheering rays of chris- 
tianity have already begun to beam on these ehildren of 
nature. There are now residing amongst them several of 
the Missionary Society from the United States, with 
their wives and families; there is a school kept by them; 
and a number of the rising generation are taught the arts 
of reading, writing, drawing, &c.; which, together with 
. the exemplary conduct of all the society, the moral and 
religious precepts, delivered by the Rev. Mr. Bingham, 
and the Rev. Mr. Thurston, in the church, 1s daily in- 
creasing, amongst those children of nature, a high sense 
of rectitude. 

‘Since the commencement of the year 1821, no less than 
twenty-eight ships and brigs have visited those islands, 
fur the object of trade or procuring supplies. 

“The natives themselves are now the owners of ten 
square rigged vessels, none less than 120 tons, besides a 
number of schooners and sloops, all of which they keep 
constantly going from island to island with sandal wood, 
provisions, &c.—they are principally manned by natives, 
sailing them with skill and regularity. While captain 
Gardner remained at Woahoo, one of their vessels arriv- 
ed from a voyage to Kamtschatka; she was commanded 
by a white man, but manned entirely by natives. For a 
quantity of salt she carried to the governor of Kamt- 
schatka, she brought in return a quantity of dried sal- 
mon, cordage, canvas, cutlery, &c. The governor also 
made his Owhyheean majesty a present of a large tract 
of land, and sent him a deed of it. ‘They were pleased 
with the success of the voyage and would soon undertake 
another. 

‘“On the south side of the island of Woahoo is one of the 
most commodious harbours in the world; no wind or waves 
ever enter there to endanger the safety of a vessel. 
There, can be obtained, refreshments of every kind, and 
a ship be repaired if needed—for this last year it has 
been a resort for all the whale ships cruising in the 
northern latitudes, for refreshments and supplies. 
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“In coming out of the harbour bound te the northward 
between Woahoo and Atooi, there is a long low point and a 
reef extending six or eight miles from the south-west part 
of Woahoo—to pass in safety, steer south-west from the 
harbor until the western hills bear north—then a vessel 
may haul to the northward with safety. 

‘Ip the missionary orphan school at Woahoo is a young 
native of the north-west coast. He is a very forward 
scholar, reads well and has made great proficiency in 
drawing.” 


Copy of a Letter from the King of Atooi, one of the 





A Sandwich Islands, to Isaac Ww Ruggles, Minister at 
(i Bainbridge, Chenango county, New York, dated 

Me 

nt Wynmaan Arecor, Nov. 13, 1821. 

! : ‘DeAR Sir—I have never seen you, and tr wa I 
i never shall. But I have seen your brother—he is now by 


my side. He has told me of you, and I am glad I am able 
| to write you a short letter, and tell you how I feel thank- 
ia ful that some men and women have come so far into my 


Fi land to instruct me and my children, who are ignorant. 
im We have long needed somebody to teach us. We have 
ie not been told about that Great Spirit that made every 
i) thing. But your brother and the other people wish to 
nid have us know about it. I shall be very kind to the mis- 


sionaries. I call your brother my son, I am as his father. 
{ have given hima house. I have given him land, and a 
fish-pond, and goats. I shall be glad to see my children 
taught and become good. I now close my letter with a 
request that you will write to me if you have an oppor- 
ty tunity. 

“Yours, Xe. 

oT AMOREE, King of toot.” 


Copy of a Letter from Charlotte Talpoole, Queen of 
Atoot, to the Sister of Mr. Samuel Ruggles, Mis- 
sionary at Atovi, same date as the preceding. 


Dear Frienp.—From this island, a great way off 
from the big country of America, I take my pen to address 
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some white women, whose faces I have not seen, but 
whose names I have often heard mentioned. One year 
ago, I had not seen a woman of America—but now there 
are three at this place—one is your brother’s wie, one is 
your sister; and one is Mrs. Whitney. I am glad to have 
them live with me. They wish to do me good, and it will 
be a pleasure to me to do all that I can for them. I think 
many times that you will feel sorry not to see your friends 
again. We will be kind to them, and we need them more 
than you. I gave your brother some tappen* to send to 
you. If you get it, you can see what kind of cloth this 
people wear. Your brother told me that he thought your 
brother in America would send me some large red beads. 
If you will ask him, I will thank you. I like red beads, 
and they are very scarce here. My husband sends his 
love to you. 
“IT am Yours, &e. 
“CHARLOTTE TALPOOLE, 
‘‘Queen of tooi.”’ 


—__s 


ANECDOTE 


Tue French marshal, Turenne, was met one night near 
Paris by robbers, and stripped of his money, watch, and 
rings. He offered them a hundred louisd’ors for a 
ring of no great worth, but on which he set a high value. 
The highwaymen complied; and such was the marshal’s 
character for veracity, that one of them called upon him 
at his house the next day, and in the midst of a large 
company, demanded in a whisper the performance of his 
promise. ‘The viscount ordered the money to be paid, 
and did not mention the odd circumstance to his guests, 
till the robber was beyond the reach of detection. ‘This 
was magnanimous good faith: ‘He that sweareth to his 
hurt, and changeth not,” shall never be moved. 


* These specimens are deposited in the cabinet ot the Winchester Lyceum. They 
are fimsy cloths, made from the ianer bark ef trees. 














INFIDELITY IN THE WRONG. 


THERE is one consideration. Mr. Editor, that should 
be urged in favour of the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment. I wish, on this oceasion, to address myself to liter- 
ary men; men conversant with the whole empire of letters. 
By way of laying out the ground, I will begin with the 
poems of Homer. We say what splendid poetry—this 
author stands unrivalled in his peculiar and appropriate 
region. ‘The succeeding ages have done nothing more 
than to imitate him—he has flung more glory around 
ve Greece than all her heroes, all her statesmen, all her 
ii artists, have done. Even on this side of the Atlantic, we 
feel deeply for the eventual success of his countrymen, 
the enslaved Greeks, because Greece is the birth place of 
Homer, more than because her republics were the nursery 
of the arts and sciences. Every author that can find out 
a new reading in the pages of this immortal bard— 
hi every traveller who can discover a new description of 
A the scite for, the plains of Troy, the subject of his song, 
va comes before the world, and challenges the admiration of 
mankind, and publishes a volume, illuminated with cop- 
per plate engravings. European universities, those time 
a honoured fabrics, bow their heads in honour to the Gre- 
iH cian bard; and, perhaps, if it had not been for him, 
‘; Apollo and the nine muses would have been forgotten, or 
Li have been remembered only to be laughed at. Now, it is 
i the genius, the transcendant genius of this man, that has 
ik acquired such universality of homage. Let us now take 
1 the writings of the four evangelists. Matthew, an ob- 
j scure man, sitting at the receipt of custom—Mark, an- 
4 other obscure character—Luke, a physician, and John, a 
common fisherman. The original of these writers pre- 
sents nothing for a scholar to admire. We hear of no 
attempts to versify these pages; there is no play of the 
fancy; nothing to bespangle and to decorate: it is all 
plain unornamented fact. a plain recital of events that 
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transpired under their own observation. They relate, 
amongst other things, the humility of their own occupa- 
tions. And yet the writings of these men, and a few 
others of the same stamp of character, are read, and stu- 
died, and translated into nearly all the languages of the 
earth, where the blaze of Homer’s genius has never ex- 
tended. ‘They have overthrown even in Greece, and in 
Rome itself, the gods of Grecian bards; have constituted 
the only hope of a dying man on this side of the grave. 
Millions and millions have gone to the bourne from 
whence no traveller returns, full of joyful hope, and 
singing praises with their dying lips to the mercies of 
their Creator, inspired with no other consolation than 
what was to be found in the pages of this wonderful 
volume. Did the muse of Homer, with all the genius of 
that writer, at such a moment impart such an hope? No! 
his volume is neglected on the shelf, while the Bible is 
convulsively pressed to the heart of the dying man. Gre- 
cian sages, and Roman sages, with all the light of sci- 
ence and philosophy, have written on the subject of a 
future state, and yet Socrates, and Plato, and Tully, are 
almost unknown, or read on this subject, the most 
interesting and the most important of all subjects, merely 
to gratify a restless, prying and erratic curiosity. Nor 
has opposition been wanting. ‘The twelve disciples, with 
the exception of one, fell.martyrs to their cause—the 
blood of christians has streamed in torrents—infidelity 
and atheism, and philosophy, and persecution, have com- 
bined all their labours, all their wit; the bloody scourge 
has formed an alliance with the pen; oraters have thun- 
dered their eloquence; poetry has spread all her fascina- 
tions; triumphant generals have waded knee-deep in 
bloods genius has exhausted all its inventions; and yet, 
this volume, thus persecuted, reviled, opposed, calumni- 
ated, glows with more brilliance, and time, so far from 
destroying, only adds to its lustre. Now, comparing 
causes with effects, how is this to be accounted for! 
On any other principle than that of revelation, we 
must contend, that Mark, and Luke, and Matthew, and 
- John, possessed a genius as much inferior to that of Ho- 
mer, as their little volume is searched after more than 
the pages of Homer. 


51 
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I cannot consent Mr. Editor, to abandon this part of 
the subject thus lightly, thus abruptly; for although I 
think that I perceive it in its analogies, I much fear that 
mv readers do not. I adopt this hypothesis, that the 
Bible is a forgery, that it contains nothing but falsehoods. 
Whom was it made to flatter? What hopes are held out, 
and to whom? Does it flatter wealth with all its comforts, 
all its ease, all its blandishments, all its luxuries—power 
that extends its iron sceptre over every thing beneath the 
sun’s circuit—does it teach crouching millions to obey? 
instruct the tyrant to impose heavier burdens and to de- 
mand more impressive exertions? Does it proffer allure- 
ments to the warrior who rolls his chariot to glory over 
the dying and the dead, who lights the fires of conflagra- 
tion and sweeps creation desolate from the throne to the 
cottage? Does it flatter the pride of science and the con- 
quering majesty of intellect that reduces the planetary 
orbs to obedience—that explores all the recondite myste- 
ries of nature, unveils to human eye the secrets of the 
mighty deep? No! onthe supposition that the Bible con- 
tains a falsehood—it is a falsehood manufactured to pros- 
trate wealth, and power, and military glory, and intellec- 
tus! grandeur in the dust;—it is a falsehood invented and 
constructed to humble the pride of man in all its objects 
of idolatry—to put all these great incentives on a level 
with the humblest pursuits of man—the king and the 
beggar upon the same footstool, to represent all and 
every thing in this splendid world as objects beneath the 
solicitude of man. The sun in all his radiance, the moon 
in her silver lustre, the stars with their twinkling splen- 
dours, the earth in all its gay and boundless varieties, the 
ocean with his multitudinous waves, we are taught by 
this volume. to disregard. And whom then was this book 
of falsehoods made to flatter? a poor, silent, mouldering, 
lifeless, corpse—it flatters wealth, and power, and glory, 
and intellectual greatness, at the very moment that they 
are for ever and for ever incapable of doing an injury or 
of conferring a benefi*. [I ask with confidence, if there is 
any miracle recorded in the Bible equal to this? that 
twelve illiterate fishermen should have constructed such 
a falsehood, and for such purposes, in the brightest day 
of Roman literature, and that all the researches of science; 
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and all the discoveries of philosophy, have only been able 
to give to this falsehood additional confirmation; the 
devil, if we allow this logic, has wrought this wonderful 
change. Well might our Saviour ask, if Satan be divided 
against himself, how shall his kingdom stand? It is hardly 
necessary, Mr. Editor, to pause to inquire what must be 
the amount of faith in a man to believe in a miracle so 
stupendous as this? It does beyond computation exceed 
all the miracles wrought by our Saviour and his apostles. 
It presupposes that these twelve poor, unlearned, unlet- 
tered, unbefriended characters, were able to weave a web 
of deception and falsehood so deep as to inveigle the hu- 
man race for centuries added to centuries, and that all the 
aid of learning and philosophy, all the detecting progress 
of inquiry, only tend to deepen the deception and to make 
the web more impenetrable. It is a falsehood framed of 
such materials, that kings, when made acquainted with it, 

forego their crowns, warriors their swords, philosophers 
the lamp and pride of science; opulent men their golden 
gains, only to become more familiar with this deceit, and 
for the promulgation of which, not only men but timorous 
women, are at this very hour traversing dark and impene- 
trable forests, and braving all the horrors of the toma- 
hawk. Twelve fishermen, we again repeat it, infidels will 
contend, have, by deceit and falsehood accomplished this 
mighty work. Sir, if a man can believe this, he is the 
mere child of credulity, and possesses too much faith to 
make a christian. ‘This is not said for the pride of para- 
dox: it is a solid and substantial inference from fact. I do 
not address such men as ehristians, but as philosophers; 
as men of plain unsophisticated natural sense, and charge 
them with bigotry, a bigotry beyond comparison more 
extravagant than that occasioned by all the mummery of 
superstition. ‘They are the bigots of philosophy, more 
wedded to their favourite systems than they are to com- 
mon sense, more than they are to the evidence of their 
own senses. They have imposed upon us a miracle so 
appalling, that comnion reason revolts from the spectacle 
at once, and we are required to believe without any evi- 
dence whatever, in the audacity of such an assertion. 
Talk ye of liberal principles in the explanation of such a 
dogma as this! It is rank bigotry—the mouldy superst- 
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tion of philosophy—that ye strive to inculcate. Professing 
to believe in nothing, ye believe in every thing that is 
absurd, wild, and completely impossible. Call ye this 
philosophy, that science by which adequate means are 
discovered to account for the various phenomena in the 
physical and moral world. Ye imitate Archimedes indeed 
and labour to lift the moral universe by a lever made of 
straw. No, ye are not philosophers, but the gloomy, 
morose, and sullen fanatics of philosophy. 


——=-> + oe 


HUMILITY. 


Docror Warts has defined christian humility to be 
the habit which a christian man has of judging of him- 
self, aceording to the truth. It is apparent, that no man 
is obliged to form a wrong opinion of himself, any more 
than of his neighbours. God requires no such injustice 
under the name of religion. The following practical re- 
marks may be of use to assist us in cultivating true hu- 
mility. : 

1. Whatever excellence any man may possess, he re- 
ceives itfrom God. ‘Every good gift and every perfect 
gift eometh down from the Father of mercies.”” What 
hast thou, that thou hast not received? No man is ecall- 
ed to deny, or disparage, or undervalue any natural en- 
dowment or supernatural grace, which God may have 
bestowed up vn him. In the relation which it bears to 
God, humility gives him all praise and honour. 

2. A humble spirit is particularly noted for a disposi- 
tion to set a high value upon others. It is always ready 
to think the best of them. It is afraid of undervaluing 
them. A humble man will always be remarkable for 
thinking as favourably, and speaking as honourably, of 
others as truth will admit. 

3. A humble man judges himself with great strictness 
by the rule of the divine law. The most effectual cure 
for pride is a deep sense of sin upon the conscience. 

4. A truly humble christian thinks no duty beneath 
him. ‘The same mind is in him which was in his Lord, 
‘who came into the world not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister;”” who washed his servant’s feet, and gave him- 
self a ransom for many. 











ON THE ESTIMATE 


OF 


CURUSTIAN CHARACTER. 


—_~——_—— 


Ir is customary with men to form for themselves an idea 
of christian character, and every professor who comes up 
to that standard is ranked asa saint, while those who fall 
short of it are esteemed hypocrites, or at best mere forma- 
lists). We do not object to such standards, but we insist 
that great judgment and discretion are required in form- 
ing and in applying them. The rule by which we judge 
of others, must in every instance be drawn, in a great 
measure, from the knowledge which we have of ourselves; 
and yet if we make our personal character and attain- 
ments the sole test by which we try the piety of others, 
we will inevitably pronouuce partial and erroneous deci- 
sions. It were as reasonable to insist that the bodies of 
all men should be cast in the same mould, and that their 
minds should possess similar powers and equal capacity, 
as to expect an exact coincidence of character among 
ehristians. Ifa christian were foolishly to make himself 
the criterion of other men’s piety, which we fear is too of- 
ten the case, he should be informed that there are peculi- 
arities in every human character, and that as there may 
be peculiar excellencies in his, so there are undoubtedly 
peculiar defects. He must not expect that every child of 
God should be exactly such as he: nor perhaps would he 
wish it. 

In order to form any safe standard of the kind under 
consideration, three things are requisite; an extensive 
knowledge of the christian religion, a minute acquaintance 
with a man’s own heart, and an enlarged intercourse with 
christian men; to which must be added, an abundance of 
that charity which thinketh no evil. We are happily un- 
der no obligation to be very exact in judging our neigh- - 
bours, and should be aware, that although it may bea sin 
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to think worse of our brother than he deserves, it is no sin 
to err on the side of charity. 

It is scarcely worth mentioning, that there are some 
rules of judgment so manifestly erroneous, that conformity 
with them concludes nothing. Thus for instance, some 
judge a man by the soundness of his creed, others by the 
correctness of his morality, and others by his zeal for 
their party. Judging by these tests, which are undoubt- 
edly the best that a carnal man can think of, what a saint 
must Paul have been long before his conversion; in creed 
a pharisee, as touching the law blameless, in zeal for the 
Jewish religion, persecuting the church of Christ. 

But even when tests of a better kind are adopted, we 
must take care that a particular rule be not made univer- 
sal in its application. Some insist that you shall name 
the day and hour of your conversion, a tremendous rule 
for those who were sanctified from the time they saw the 
light; and scarcely less perplexing to those whose conver- 
sion was accompanied with alternate flashes of light and 
darkness, of trust and doubt, of hope and fear, of effort 
and despair; born into the spiritual world with so little 
signs of vitality, that neither they nor any one else could 
say for a long time whether they were alive or dead. 
Some place conversion in an assurance that sin is forgiven 
and a perfect consciousness of peace with God. A very 
dangerous test undoubtedly, and better calculated to dis- 
tress tender consciences, than to enable a man to judge 
of his spiritual condition in the sight of God. 

The following are the elements which enter into the 
character of a true christian. He believes the Scriptures 
to be the word of God, and accepts them as the rule of his 
faith, the guide of his life, and the charter of his hopes. 
He is convinced that he is a sinner, under the displeasure 
of God, and in danger of the wrath which is to come. 
He believes that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, who died for our sins and rose again for our justifi- 
cation; and trusts in this merciful Saviour for pardon and. 
reconciliation with God, for grace to help him in every 
time of need, and for eternal life and glory. He 1s 
conscious to himself that he loves this adorable Saviour 
who loved him and gave himself for him. He feels his 
obligation to obey and glorify his Redeemer in all things. 
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he loves the service of his Lord and engages in it, de- 
sirous of performing every duty, and every duty in a per- 
fect manner. This is a description of a true christian; 
every man who possesses the attributes above specified is 
a real saint; and he that is destitute of them cannot be 
recognised in that character. 

Yet we must remember, that though the above be the 
undoubted characteristics of a christian man, of a real 
saint, a new creature, an heir of glory, it does not follow 
that any one of these divine lineaments of saintly charac- 
ter are drawn to perfection. They may be very slightly 
drawn; but if they exist at all in any degree, even in the 
lowest degree, they are decisive of character. His assent 
to the Scriptures may be attended with but little know- 
ledge of their contents; his conviction of sin may not be 
profound; his faith in Jesus may be embarrassed with 
doubts; his love may be but languid, his efforts in duty 
feeble, his hope of glory wavering and unassured; still 
the root of the matter is in him. We must not exclude 
him from the family of faith because he is a babe, and a 
feeble babe. Out of the mouths of such babes and suck- 
lings, our heavenly father receives praise, and his almigh- 
ty strength is displayed in their exceeding weakness. It 
is the reality of grace, and not its degree, that is decisive 
of character. Let not the strong make themselves a stan- 
dard for the weak, lest they discourage those whom they 
ought to comfort, and grieve the Spirit of God. 

We have said nothing concerning the agency of the 
Spirit of God in the sinner’s conversion and in the pro- 
duction of christian character, beca use our object was 
not to treat of invisible causes, but of visible effects. 
Jehovah is known only by his works, “no man hath seen 
God at any time, nor can see him.” But as the structure 
of our bodies and the still more wondrous constitution of 
our minds, demonstrate the agency of our makers; so the 
sublime attributes of christian character, attest the inef- 
fably glorious operation of that spirit by whom we are 
created in Christ Jesus to good works. 

Let us not deceive ourselves with the dreams of a fan- 
tastic enthusiasm, as if we could be assured of the opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God upon the heart, by certain unde- 
fined visions and raptures of the mind. It is the fruits 
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of evangelical light on the understanding, of faith in 
Jesus, of love to his person and law, to his service and to 
his people, of holy resolutions and active efforts after per- 
sonal righteousness; these are the fruits of the spirit 
which demonstrate that we are born again. 

Young christian, feeble christian, ye must not be dis- 
couraged because you are feeble and young. Your hea- 
venly father knows your frame and feebleness, he will 
earry you in his arms and permit no one to touch or injure 
you. You complain you are not strong; at least praise 
God that by his grace ye are what ye are: and go on to- 
wards perfection. If you cannot decide that you are 
really converted, do not stop and fret your souls with 
long inquiries on that head; but come even now to Jesus 
and he will give you rest. Be what you may, you have 
his invitation and command to turn unto him and live. 
But on one subject be cautious—if you are unable to say 
that your past experiences were of a gracious nature, say 
nothing about them; do not aver that they were carnal 
or diabolical in their origin; lest perchance you should 
offend the Spirit of God, by ascribing his precious graces 
to an unworthy cause. Amidst ail your fears, remember 
the speech of God to Moses: “And the Lord said unto 
Moses, wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak unto the 
ehildren of Israel that they go forward.”’? Whatever you 
have been, whatever you now are, you may become the 
ehildren of God. Now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salwation. 


Tue most important rules of duty, are found in short 
and pointed sentences. 

‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the law and the 
prophets.” Matt. vii. 12. 

Thales, the Milesian, put the same general maxim in a 
negative form. ‘Avoid doing what you would condemn 
in another.” 








A LECTURE UPON TONGUES. 


Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces., Horace, 


We have already given a lecture upon evil tongues, 
and another on good; and shall now deliver a third lec- 
ture, the subject of which shall be the silent tongue. 
There may appear something quaint and paradoxical in 
representing silence as a virtue of the tongue; for it may 
be alleged, that a man might as well be destitute of the 
organs of speech, as not to employ them. 

It must be remembered, however, that true maxims are 
always derived from real life; and though it may, on some 
occasions, be impossible to express them in any form of 
language, which shall not wear the appearance of para- 
dox and contradiction, yet their basis is truth and wis- 
dom, and their tendency is to promote practical utility. 
It is certain, that silence is, in many cases, a duty; and 
in still more numerous instances, it is the indication of a 
discreet and prudent mind. “Surely,” says Solomon, 
“the serpent will bite without enchantment; and a bab- 
bler is no better.” In many cases, the best thing a man 
can do, is to hold his tongue. Silence is indeed a nega- 
tive virtue in appearance; but while it avoids positive 
evil, it leaves the ground open for the cultivation of the 
most important virtues. What evils flow from inconti- 
nence of speech? secrets divulged, weaknesses betrayed, 
characters lacerated, the peace and harmony of society 
broken up, whilst the public ear is so pre-occupied by the 
importunate endless din of talking, that the still small 
voice of wisdom cannot be heard. A great talker must 
either be a very wise and good man, or he will do great 
mischief. Solomon tells us, that “in the multitude of 
words there wanteth not sin.” A perpetual talker is a 
nuisance; and it is something strange, that the wisdom of 
legislation has never prescribed the ducking stool as a 


corrective of this social vice. ‘‘Poor man.” exclaimed a 
52 
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Grecian philosopher, when he heard one of these noisy 
talkers deafening his company like a pack horse with his 
bells. ‘poor man, his ears have fallen into his tongue.” 

Great talkers generally possess few ideas, but with 
these few they are so familiar, that when they are wound 
up, they go off like an automaton, till they have talked 
themselves out; and then they change their company, 
that they may have a fresh opportunity of humming over 
the old tune. They think that they make themselves ap- 

ear to be wise, not reflecting, that “even a fool when he 
holdeth his peace, is accounted wise; and he that shutteth 
his lips, is esteemed a man of understanding.” 

The great danger of having any intercourse with a 
talkative man lies here, that his only rule of conversation 
is to tell all that he knows: he has no selection, and it is 
highly probable that his mind is either naturally? or by 
habit. which is a second nature, incapable of distinguish- 
ing between the dicenda and the non dicenda; ‘a fool 
uttereth all his mind,”’ says Solomon. We have known 
characters of this description, men without a particle of 
malice in their composition, yet so addicted to babbling, 
that they rendered themselves and their families ridicu- 
lous, and often sowed strife among friends, by their im- 
pertinent repetition of all that they knew, or all that they 
had heard. . “Every fool,” says Solomon, ‘will be med- 
dling.”” We knew one of these, who, happening to be in 
a place where something occurred unfit for the public ear, 
was compelled to take an oath of secrecy, “because,” 
said a person present, “you know that nothing but an 
oath can tie your tongue.” 

It is a comfort, however, that as certain laws expire by 
their own limitation, and some diseases exhaust them- 
selves and leave the patient in health; so there is a point, 
beyond which the talkative man can do no injury, but 
becomes quite harmless, because no one regards what he 
Says. ‘*Who told you that story?” says one.—“It was 
such a man.” Oh! say no more about it, you know the 
man.”” If a man can reconcile himself to social insigni- 
ficance, such an observation would probably give him no 
uneasiness; and this is the gaol towards which every 
babbler is hastening as fast as he can. 
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It is an undertaking of virtue and humanity, to in- 
vent some device, by which we may be fortified against 
this nuisance of talkativeness. The receipt which the 
witch gave to Horace, is very good when it can be 


applied: 


Hunc neque dira venena, nec hosticus auferet ensis, 
Nec laterum dolor, aut tussis, nec tarda podagra: 
Garrulus hunc quando consumet cunque: loquaces 
Si sapiat, vitet, simul alque adoleverit etas. 


Flight is unquesttonably the best resource, if cireum- 
stances permit it: but what should one do in a stage coach, 
for instance, and on many other occasions? The best al- 
ternative that we can suggest is, to throw yourself into a 
profound reverie, casting your eye occasionally towards 
the speaker, nodding now and then, by way of assent, but 
still pursuing your private meditations, as if you were 
placed under the noise of a cataract, or the clack of a 
mill. 

But lest some of our readers should imagine, that we 
intend to infringé upon the liberty of speech, which is 
still more sacred than the liberty of the press, we do 
hereby enact and decree, that every citizen of the world 
be authorized, without let, impediment, or molestation, 
to talk as much and as long as he or she pleases, provid- 
ed, always, that such citizen shall have no duty to perform 
of more importance than talking; also provided, that he 
or she do not engross the conversation to the silencing 
of persons of more sense and better manners; provided, 
still further, that such talking shall not injure any human 
being, present or absent; and finally provided, that the 
sane story be not repeated for twenty-four hours. 














DEVOTIONAL SILENCE. 


w= 


I wisn, Mr. Editor, to call the attention of my fellow 
christians to a particular subject, and I have only to re- 
gret that some pen more competent has not been employ- 
ed to do it justice. Those who have attended divine ser- 
vice on the Sabbath have, I have no doubt, felt some sen- 
sations correspondent to my own. The music, the ad- 
dresses to the throne of divine grace, the sermon, and the 
concluding benediction, all so rapidly succeeding each 
other, leave no leisure for the mind to turn upon itself 
and engage in the all important business of self examina- 
tion—for meditation on the words of the speaker, or for 
those silent orisons of the heart which constitute true de- 
votion. I am well aware sir, that I may be opposed by 
some brother christian who will maintain that this exer- 
cise of the heart is a closet exercise. To this I readily 
and cheerfully agree, but I still maintain, that there is a 
social and that there is a solitary silence. Social silence 
consists in turning the soul to the contemplation of its 
own state in the presence of our brother christians, many 
of whom, exclusive of that general band of fellowship in 
Christ, are our personal friends, and to whose bosoms we 
confide every thought and emotion of our hearts. There 
is in such cases a sympathy in our silence perhaps as con- 
tagious as the eloquence of the speaker—it is felt in a 
greater or less degree by all. Consider sir, for a moment, 
how large is the range of sympathy in a crowded au- 
dience. If there should be but one man in the church 
during divine service, would his animal or I will even add 
his devotional feelings, be as highly excited as they 
would in the midst of a large assembly, if the same ser- 
mon was preached on both occasions. Every man will 
answer in the negative. The speaker is in a large con- 
gregation equally affected with the audience, by the dif- 
fusive and predominant sympathy. I make these remarks 
sir, to shew that social silence is likewise sympathetic. 
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if a vacant eye rolls around at such a season in quest of 
amusement, it is instantly reproved by the serious and 
devotional faces of the congregation; if a smile flickers on 
the lips, it is banished from the sanctity of the place: 
mirth flies abashed from such a spectacle. But we need 
not go into the temple of God to observe the effects of 
social silence. It is evident, Mr. Editor, in the mirthful 
circle. If a man in genteel company utters an expres- 
sion unsuited to the place and company, how prone is he 
to burst into an obstreperous and distressful peal of 
laughter to hide his own confusion, in hopes that all the 
company will join in the merriment! And how is his 
confusion redoubled, if he is reproved by all present with 
the gravity of silence. It must be obvious to you, sir, 
that our present mode of worship leaves no leisure for 
the exercise of devotional thoughts, beyond what me- 
mory, constantly on the exercise, can retain. Iam de- 
cidedly an enemy to hearing three sermons on a sabbath; 
for whenever I have been tempted, more by curiosity I 
fear than devotion, to indulge my mind with such ban- 
quets, when I repose my head upon my pillow, and call 
to memory the employment of the day, my soul is op- 
pressed with a multitude of ideas. Now, what I should 
venture to propose is this; that after the sermon a space 
should be allowed for meditation; a quarter of an hour, 
I am confident, might thus be profitably employed. We 
should have all the excitation produced by the speaker’s 
discourse; during which period each would almost of ne- 
cessity be employed in silent devotion. If my ideas are 
unfounded, I should be happy to be corrected by your- 
self, Mr. Editor, or by any of your correspondents. 
B. 
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THs QUARBRESS. 


r————__. | 


LET IT ALONE AND IT WILL DIE ITSELF. 


ONCE on a time, but when, or where, matters not, a 
female, belonging to the Friends’ society, arose in meet+ 
ing, and uttered the following impressive sentence: 


SERMON OF THE FAIR QUAKERESS. 


“I wonder what good it does men to kill their enemies; if they 
would let them alone, they would die themselves.” 





APPLICATION. 


When I first heard of the above discourse, so full of 
pith and naivete; that is one sermon, said I, that I shall 
certainly never forget; for if I be not mistaken, there 
are other things besides men, which, if let alone, would 
die of themselves. How often have I seen men, aye, and 
women too, thrown into a paroxysm of feeling, and in- 
volved in the most extravagant proceedings, in order to 
to put down some idle tale, or resent some trifling neglect 
or affront, which, if left to themselves, would have pass- 
ed away like a puff of wind, and never more been 
thought of. 

The sermon of the fair quakeress has a thousand times 
been profitable to myself, and a thousand times have I 
preached it to others; sometimes with, and sometimes 
without effect; but I have never known an instance in 
which it was neglected, but the individual smarted for 
the consequence. 

I shall extract from my diary a few instances, out of 
many recorded there, in order to show the advantage of 
observing. and the danger of violating, the doctrine of 
the fair quakeress. 


THE INDICTMENT. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance had received a most 
gross and insufferable insult, under circumstances which 
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would have rendered the slightest indelicacy 1 inexcusa; ° 

ble; contrary to my expectation, he bore it in the first . 

instance patiently, and simply remonstrated; the” insult. 
was repeated with circumstances of studied aggravation. 
Human nature could bear no more; he caught up an axe- 
handle, and levelled the insulter on the spot, tipping his 
claret copiously. Turning round, “did you ever see a 
man,” cried he, “so insulted in your life.”’ . ‘Never,’ 
said I. «If there is law in the land, [’ll have it.” ‘Stop, 
stop, you are too late for that; you have taken the law 
into your own hands: if he says nothing about law, do you 
hold your tongue; let the matter alone and it will die it- 
self.” He thought otherwise. At the next county 
court, he laid his complaint before the grand jury, who, 
on his own statement, indicted him for a breach of the 
peace; and he was obliged to appear before the court, con- 
fess guilt, and pay a fine of five dollars; all because he 
neglected the doctrine of the fair quakeress. 


THE ANGRY MINISTER. 


A certain minister had a parishioner, who possessed 
that unhappy species of wit, which is composed of promp- 
titude of thought, and thoughtless nonsense. Wits of 
this class, are the fiddle of certain companies. 

One morning, this minister called on a_ particular 
friend, and asked, ‘“‘were you at church last Sabbath?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. “Do you remember how I closed 
my discourse?” ‘Certainly, it would not be easy to 
forget it so soon.” ‘Can you repeat my expressions?” 
eontinued the minister eagerly. “Perhaps not the very 
words, though I think | can very nearly; the sentiment I 
am sure of.”” “Say on,” cried the minister, drawing his 
seat closer, and fixing his glistening eyes on the lips of 
his friend. **Your words were these, or at least to this 
effect: ‘My hearers, | have been preaching to you about 
the joys of heaven, and the character of those who shall 
enter that happy place; conscience will testify to most of 
you, that you are totally unfit for such a blessed and holy 
residence, and God only knows, whether any of us is qual- 
ified to enter into the gates of the new Jerusalem.’” 
“Right!” exclaimed the minister; “now do you know that 
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Bill was down at the corner on Monday—you know the 
company that resorts there—and was going on in his 
usual way. Hah! said one of them, you would not talk 
so wildly, if your minister was here. My minister! cried 
Bill, 1 would not keep his company. Oh fie! not keep 
your minister’s company. No! said he. He told us yes- 
terday, that most of his hearers were going the wrong 
road, and he was not sure but he and the rest would go 
along with them. I, said Bill, will keep no such com- 
pany. Now there must be a stop put to such levity and 
profanity; it has a bad effect on society.” “And pray, 
sir,’ said the other, “by what means will you put a stop 
to poor Bill’s babbling tongue?” “Bring him before the 
session, to be sure, and censure him; oF, at least, appoint 
an elder to admonish him in private.” ‘Take my ad- 
vice, said his friend, ‘let this tale alone, and it will die 
itself.’ You must cure this man in another way. Bill is 
a fool of his own making, and the day may come when ke 
will mend himself. Get often into his company in private, 
and talk to him with cheerful seriousness, without let- 
ting him know that you ever heard any thing of his levi- 
ties; this may succeed; but to oppose him in front, is only 
to put the match to his powder.” ‘I believe you are 


right,” said he, “I shall use some pains with Bill, for if 


he would not make himself a fool, he might be a clever 
man.” Bill and his minister became familiar; he improv- 
ed insensibly; in the end he became quite serious; he 
threw away his nonsense, but retained his wit, which now 
became the scourge of profanity and folly; and in fine, he 
became a respected elder in the congregation, and one of 
the minister’s ablest coadjutors. 


ote eee ~-/ 


THE ENRAGED AUTHOR. 


I had scarcely finished my breakfast, when Biblio- 
graphus entered my room with a huge bundle of pam- 
phlets under his arm, his face flushed, and his eyes glar- 
ing and unsteady; he threw himself on a chair, looked at 
me and said nothing. ‘Good morning, Bibliographus, 
said 1, you seem to have been walking fast, you are quite 
in a glow.” —**Warm enough, said he, but more by the 
exercise of the mind than that of the body.—“<Ah, you 
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are always bothering your brain to set the world right, 
and for any thing I can see you'll miss it.””—*Miss it,” 
said he, “I should not miss it, were it not for a generation 
of vipers and charlatans in literature, who having no 
brains of their own are determined to knock the brains 
out of every body else. “There are,” said he, throwing 
them on the table, “there are four reviews of my late 
work, written by things that call themselves we, apeing 
monarchy but if there was a million of them, truth is 
truth in spite of their dictation.” “I hope they have 
done you justice,” said I, “that is literary justice; I sup- 
pose that they have pointed out your faults; begging an 

author’s pardon for supposing that he has any, but on the 
contrary have given you all due praise for your unques- 
tionable merits.”” ‘They do justice!” exclaimed he, “I do 
not know that they have read my book, and if they had, 
I do not know that they have sense enough to compre- 
hend it; as to justice, that is out of the question with 
these Goths and Vandals, who leave behind them no other 
memorial of their~ existence than the ruins of fanes and 
palaces erected by the hands of genius and industry. 
Why, sir, they impute doctrines to meI never held, give 
garbelled quotations, misrepresent my arguments, im- 
peach my motives; and mix up their clumsy sophistries 
with such a sneering air of superiority—why, sir, they 
play with me, as if I was mouse.—” 

Here I burst out a laughing, I really could not help it, 
though it was in my own house, and the man my friend. 
“What do you laugh at,”’ said he, the smile intrenching 
and gaining on the frown which had covered his whole 
visage. “At the genus irritabile vatum,” said I, why 
man you grin like the satyr Marsyas when Apollo was 
flaying him. “It is easy to talk thus,” replied he, “for a 
man who is a mere looker on, but if you had written a 
book only to be garbled and imisrepresented by the con- 
temptible fraternity of WEES, what would you do.” “And 
pray now w hat do you mean to do,” said 1.—*‘Mean to 
do!’”? exclaimed he, **what else should I do, than to write 
against them, and expose their ignorance and impudence 
to public scorn and derision.””"—*Now,” said I, “if Apol- 
lo and the nine muses had inspired you with the quintes- 
sential genius of stupidity. and made vou just fit for a re 
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viewer, you could not pursue a course more worthy of 
such a character than to commence a reviewer of re- 
views.”’ “But,” said he, “I have truth and reason on my 
side.”’—** And therefore, said I, you must come off worst- 
ed in the scuffle; because I will venture. that for every 
page of sense you write, your reviewers will write ten of 
nonsense; if they have misunderstood your book through 
ignorance, they will misrepresent your reply of design— 
No! No! If the reviews be such as you represent them, 
Let them alone and they will die themselves.” 

Enough is as good as a feast. A thousand exemplifi- 
eations will present themselves to the intelligent reader, 
of the importance of the doctrine inculcated by the fair 
quakeress. Nothing is more foolish than to kick trifles 
into consequence, by honouring them with opposition, 
nothing is less worthy of a wise man or woman ‘than to 
notice every slight, which they may receive, or trifling 
injury which they may meet with in the collisions of so- 
ciety. There are errors not worth refuting, and insults not 
worth resenting: there are instances of injustice which it 
would be improper to prosecute at law, and oppressions 
beneath the dignity of complaint. For all such instances, 
the practical maxim in human life is, Let them alone and 
they will die themselves. 








The celebrated Hugo Grotius, the father of the modern 
science of the law of nations, and one of the greatest 
scholars of his age, is said to have exclaimed, on his death 
bed: “Heu vitam perdidi operose nihil agendo.” 
Alas, I have trifled away life, laboriously doing no- 
thing. 

We must not undervalue the useful labours of Grotius; 
yet his own lamentation seems to import that he had laid 
out too much labour, on subjects of secondary impor- 
tance. 


Lhat is an mimitable rule, «Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thysell.”’ 





ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 
BY MR. ADDISON. 


I. Kinsman, I presume you desire to be happy here. 
and hereafter; you know there are a thousand difficulties 
which attend this pursuit; some of them, perhaps, you 
foresee, but there are multitudes which you could never 
think of. Never trust, therefore, to your own understand- 
ing in the things of this world, where you can have the 
advice of a wise and faithful friend; nor dare venture 
the more important concerns of your soul, and your eter-— 
nal interests in the world to come, upon the mere light of 
nature, and the dictates of your own reason; since the 
word of God, and the advice of heaven, lies in your hands. 
Vain and thoughtless, indeed, are those children of pride. 
who choose to turn heathens in the midst of Great Bri- 
tain; who live upon the mere religion of nature, and their 
own stock, when they have been trained up among all the 
superiour advantages of christianity, and the blessings of 
divine revelation and grace. 

IJ. Whatever your circumstances may be in this 
world, still value your Bible as your best treasure; and 
whatever be your employment here, still look upon your 
religion as your best business. Your Bible contains eter- 
nal life in it, and all the riches of the upper world; and 
religion is the only way to become a possessor of them. 

Ill. To direct your carriage towards God, converse 
particularly with the book of psalms; David was a man of 
sincere and eminent devotions. To behave aright among 
men, acquaint yourself with the whole book of proverbs; 
Solomon was a man of large experience and wisdom. 
And to perfect your directions in both these, read the 
gospels and epistles; you will find the best rules, and the 
best examples there, and these more immediately suited 


to the christian life. 
IV. As a man, maintain strict temperance and sobrie- 
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ty, by a wise government of your appetites and passions; 
as a neighbour, influence and engage all around you to be 
your friends, by a temper and carriage made up of pru- 
dence and goodness; and let the poor have a share in all 
your yearly profits. As a trader keeps that golden sen- 
tence of our Saviour’s ever before you, “whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye also unto them.” 

V. While you make the precepts of Scripture the con- 
stant rule of your duty, you may with courage rest upon 
the promises of Scripture as the springs of your encour- 
agement, all divine assistances and divine recompenses 


are contained in them. Heaven and glory are promised 


to reward the faithful and obedient. 

VI. For every affair of life, begin with God. Consult 
him in every thing that concerns you. View him as the 
author of all your blessings, and all your hopes, as your 
best friend, and your eternal portion. Meditate on him 
in this view, and daily surrender yourself to him, till you 
feel that you love him most entirely, that you serve him 
with sincere delight, and that you cannot live a day with- 
out God in the world. 

VII. You know yourself to be a man, an indigent crea- 
ture and a sinner, and you profess to be a christian, a 
disciple of the blessed Jesus; but never think you know 
Christ or yourself as you ought, till you find a daily need 
of him for righteousness and strength, for pardon and 
sanctification, and let him be your constant introducer to 
the great God, though he sit upon a throne of grace. 
Remember his own. words, John xiv. 6. ‘No man 
cometh to the father but by me.” 

VIII. Make prayer a pleasure, and not a task, and 
then you will not forget or omit it. If ever you have 
lived in a praying family, let it not be your fault if you do 
not live in one always. Believe that day, or that hour, 
or those minutes, to be all wasted and lost, which any 
worldly pretences would tempt you to save out of the 
public worship of the church, the certain and constant 
duties of the closet, or the necessary services for God and 
godliness. Beware least a blast attend it and not a bles- 
sing. If God had not reserved one day in seven for him- 
self, I fear religion would have been lost out of the world; 
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and every day in the week is exposed to a curse which 
has no nursing religion. 

IX. See that you watch and labour, as well as pray. 
Diligence and dependance must be united in the practice 
of every christian. It is the same wise man that says, the 
hand of the diligent, and the blessing of the Lord, join 
together to makeus rich; Prov. x, 4. 22.—rich in the 
treasures of body or mind, of time or eternity. 

It is your duty, indeed, under a sense of your own 
weakness, to pray daily against sin; but if you would ef- 
fectually avoid it, you must also avoid temptation, and 
every dangerous opportunity. Set a double guard 
wheresoever you feel or suspect an enemy at hand. The 
world without, and the heart within, have so much flat- 
tery and deceit in them, that we must keep a sharp eye 
upon both, lest we are trapt into mischief between them. 

X. Honour, profit and pleasure have been sometimes 
called the world’s trinity, they are its three chief idols; 
each of them is sufficient to draw a soul off from God, 
and ruin it for ever. Beware of them, therefore, and of 
all their subtle insinuations, if you would be innocent or 
happy. : 

Remember, that the honours which come from God, the 
approbation of heaven, and of your own conscience, are 
infinitely more valuable than all the esteem or applause 
of men. Dare not venture one step out of the road to 
heaven, for fear of being laughed at for walking strictly 
init. Itis a poor religion that cannot stand against a 
jest. 

Sell not your hopes of heavenly treasures, nor any 
thing that belongs to your eternal interests for any of the 
advantages of the present life: ‘what shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?”’ 

Remember also the words of the wise man, “He that 
loveth pleasure shall be a poor man,” he that indulgeth 
himself in “wine and oil,” that is in drinking, in feasting, 
and in sensual gratifications, ‘shall not be rich.” It is 
one of saint Paul’s characters of a most degenerate age, 
when *‘men become lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God.” And that “fleshly lusts war against the soul” is 
saint Peter’s caveat to the christians of his time. 
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XI. Preserve your conscience always soft and sensible. 
If but one sin force its way into that tender part of the 
soul, and dwell easy there, the road is paved for a thou- 
sand iniquities. 

And take heed that under any scruple, doubt, or temp- 
tation whatsoever, you never let any reasonings satisfy 
your conscience, which will not be a sufficient answer or 
apology to the great judge at the last day. 

XII. Keep this thought ever in your mind.—It is a 
world of vanity and vexation in which you live; the flat- 
teries and promises of it are vain and deceitful; prepare 


therefore to meet disappointments. Many of its occur- 


rences are teasing and vexatious. In every ruffling storm 
without, possess your spirit in patience, and let all be 
calm and serene within. 

. Clouds and tempests are only found in the lower skies; 
the heavens above are ever bright and clear. Let your 
heart and hope dwell much in these serene regions; live 
as astranger here on earth, but as a citizen of heaven, if 
you will maintain a soul at ease. 

XIII. Since in many things we offend all, there is not 
a day passes, which is perfectly free from sin, let “‘repen- 
tance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ” 
be your daily work. A frequent renewal of these exer- 
eises, which mate a christian at first, will be a constant 
evidence of your sincere christianity, and give you peace 
in life and hope in death. 

XIV. Ever carry about with you such a sense of the 
uncertainty of every thing in this life, and of life itself, 
as to put nothing off till to-morrow, which you can conve- 
niently do to-day. Dilatory persons are frequently ex- 
posed to surprise and hurry in every thing that belongs 
to them: the time is come, and they are unprepared. 
Let the concerns of your soul and your shop; your trade 
and your religion, be always in such order, as far as pos- 
sible, that death, at a short warning, may be no occasion 
of a disquieting tumult in your spirit, and that you may 
escape the anguish of a bitter repentance in a dying 
hour. Farew ell. 
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Tue sacred writers do not deal in those technical defi- 
nitions which abeund in the moral speculations of the 
Greek philosophers, and which indeed had their origin in 
the artificial logic, which that acute and subtle race of 
men cultivated with such ardour and industry, What- 
ever may be the value of logical definitions of moral 
ideas, it is certain they are no where found in the Buble: 
and this circumstance, taken in conjunction with the pes- 
tiferous consequences, which the introduction of such defi- 
nitions into christian theology, by the scholastic divines, 
has produced, will justify the conclusion, that they are 
not the best means of communicating moral instruction, 
when practical effect is intended, In respect to the sa- 
cred writers, the three following remarks will be found 
worthy of attention. 1. That they express moral ideas 
in the common terms and forms of phraseology, usual in 
the language which they employ. 2. That they vary 
their modes of expressing the same general subject, with- 
out betraying any fondness for one phrase more than 
another. 3. That they never employ words which in- 
volve a theory. Hence, in interpreting the Scriptures, 
we should be continually asking ourselves, how would a 
a plain man, who spoke Hebrew or Greek as his mother 
tongue, understand such a phrase or sentence? Plain 
good sense is of far more importance to a commentator on 
Scripture, than logical subtlety, or verbal criticism. In- 
deed nothing can be more vexatious and provoking, than 
a verbal critic let loose on the Bible. We may mention 
another general rule of interpretation, namely, that we 
must not interpret things so as to suit words, ‘but words 
30 as to suit things. Some commentators grievously of- 
fend against this rule, and assign to a particular passage 
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as many senses, as some leading word in it has meanings; 
while, if they had attended to the subject under discus- 
sion, they would have found, that the word of many 
meanings could have but one of those meanings in the 
passage before them. 

Our translation of the Greek text, mow before us, is 
manifestly faulty. “Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things notseen.” [tis absurd 
to call faith the substance of things hoped for, or a sub- 
stance of any kind; because we can attach no idea to the ex- 
pression, either figurative or literal; and our translators 
must certainly have taken this translation of the Greek word 
yroclacis, from a lexicon, without considering, that in the 
present passage it produces a phrase without meaning. 

In order to translate this passage correctly, we must 
consider the subject which the apostle is treating of. He 
obviously intends to assert a certain connexion between 
christian faith and the unseen and desirable objects which 
saints will both see and enjoy in the heavenly state. Let us 
examine the words and phrases separately, always keeping 
the above ascertained point in view. We shall, however, 
for a reason which may be assigned hereafter, if that 
course should appear necessary, invert the apostle’s ar- 
rangement of the clauses. 

The weaymalwy ov BAEwowsvay, and the weayuelwv srarilo- 
ucvay, Obviously mean the same things, namely, the 
things in heaven. The things which he intends are equal- 
ly unseen and hoped for, and these can be no other than 
the things which the saints shall enjoy in heaven. The 
things which are in hell must be excluded, because, al- 
though they are unseen, they are not hoped for; though 
faith regards them as realities, it does not look to them 
as objects of hope. Now, the questions are, how does 
faith operate in reference to these objects, considering 
them as unseen? and how does it operate in reference to 
them, considering them as desirable, and presented to 
our hope? Considering them as unseen, faith perceives 
the reality of their existence: considering them as the ob- 


jects of hope, faith assures us, that we shali enjoy 


them. Let us attend to the phraseology of the passage. 
Whatever may be the meaning of *:-/:¢, in other pas- 
sages of Scripture, it can mean nothing else in this one, 
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than that saving faith which is wrought in the heart of a 
true christian by the spirit of God operating by means 
of the word. A faith which only convinces of the reality 
of heavenly things, may be possessed by wicked men, 
and is possessed by devils; but a faith which at the same 
time imparts to our minds a conviction of the reality of 
those objects, and an assurance of their enjoyment, is 
true christian saving faith, the faith which justifies, puri- 
fies, and saves. ‘This faith assures us of the reality of 
future objects, and cherishes a confident expectation and 
an assured hope of their enjoyment. It may be said that 
these are strong terms, and that faith seldom rises to so 
sublime attainments. This is admitted; but then it must 
be considered, that in order to describe any thing aright, 
we must consider it in its perfect state, after which we 
may profitably \iew it in various conditions of imperfec- 
tion. If, for instance, we are studying the visive power 
of the eye, we examine a perfect eye, exercising perfect 
vision; and it is from such an examination that we learn 
the nature and laws of thiswonderful power. But it will be 
profitable and highly necessary to study the same power, 
when imperfectly exercised by reason of inflammation, ca- 
taract, or any other cause, injurious to the perfect exercise 
of vision. ‘This course is the more indispensably neces- 
sary, because the physician’s proper business is to remove 
all those imperfections, and to restore the organ to the 
perfect exercise of its functions. Now it is obvious that a 
perfect faith implies our absolute assurance of the reality of 
heavenly things, and a confident hope that we shall en- 
joy them. Such a full measure of faith is attainable, for 
Messiah possessed it: “I have set the Lord always be- 
fore me; because he is at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory re- 
joiceth; my flesh also shall rest in hope; for thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine holy 
one to see corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of 
life: in thy presence is fullness of joy; at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for ever more’’,* The indiscriminate 
translation of the Hebrew word bie’, and the Greek 
word «3%:, by the English word HELL, is a defect in our 


* Psal, xvi, 8—t11, 
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version, which must have arisen either from a theolog:- 
cal theory, or from translating by lexicon. Whatever 
may be said about the etymology of the Saxon word, 
HELL, its universal meaning in English is the place of the 
damned. ‘The learned know how inappropriate that idea 
is in most cases to the original words, and even an Eng- 
lish reader sometimes finds his common sense offended. 
The translation of Isaiah, xiv. 9, represents all the kings 
and mighty men of old as in hell Our translators have 
altered the term in Gen. xxxvii. 35, and xlii. 38, because 
it would have been intolerable, to represent Jac ob as g0- 
ing down to hell to meet Joseph. They ought to have 
adopted, .or even coined, some word to express the sense, 
which betas and «zs, usually have, namely, the invisible 
world beyond the grave, which is common to all the 
dead, without regerd to happiness or misery. 

The apostle Paul also enjoyed this plenitude of faith we 
speak of; ‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but 
unto all them also, who love his appearing.” Nay, such 
a fulness of faith and hope is attainable by all christians, 
who will diligently use the means to obtain it; and hence 
all are enjoined to pursue after it, and not to rest satisfied 
without it. “And we desire that every one of you do shew 
the same diligence, to the full assurance of hope unto the 
end” —*xeos luv wrAneoDoeiay cAmwioos. * 

There are, indeed, lower degrees of faith and hope, but 
the measure of assurance is always the same with the 
measure of faith; it is the nature of faith to believe with- 
out doubting, and hope without misgiving. All doubting 
and misgiving, are decidedly contrary to the nature of 
christian faith; in one view we may pity them as weak- 
nesses, in another we must blame them as sins; for “faith 
is the assurance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.”” We have next to examine the meaning 
of the other terms used by the apostle. 

Ersyxes, means proof, demonstration, evidence; that 
which convinces the rational mind that any thing is as it 


* Heb. vi. 11. 
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is. Now, christian faith possesses evidence that the yet 
unseen realities of the heavenly state, are as the Serip- 
tures represent them to be. © Erds mictis weaypmalay 
cAcyyes ov PAcmousvay, and that easyxes, that proof, de- 
monstration, or evidence, is the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost speaking in the Scriptures. That testimony the 
christian man, in the full exercise of faith, believes as 
firmly as though he saw the things with his bodily eyes. 

YrorJae.s 18 a word of various meanings, all of them, 
however, involving the general idea of reality. Aristo- 
tle contrasts vrecjar:s With exgac.s; the former meaning 
reality, the latter appearance. Toy ev ate: Qavlarmalay ja 
usv eo]: wal? eudaciv, Ja de ual? imoclaciv. “Of the things 
which appear in the air, some exist only in appear- 
ance, others in reality.””. This word is variously used by 
Greek writers, but we shall confine ourselves to the wri- 
ters of the New Testament. 

1. The apostle uses this term when speaking of the 
Son of God at the beginning of this epistles “God, who 
at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, by whom also he made the worlds; who 
being the brightness of his glory, and the express image 
of his person, and upholding all things by the word of 
his power, when he had by himself purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the majesty on high.”* The 
phrase with which we are concerned is this, yagex?a2 71s 
yreclazews aviev. ‘The express image of his reality, or as 
our translators have rendered it the express image of his 
person. Each of the three parties who figured at the 
Nicene council alleged this text in their favour. The 
HoMOousIANS interpreted vroriz71s tO MeaN zeesw7rov, and 
insisted that in Jehovah there is one evz:« or essence, 
and three vrecjarcis or persons. The Homooustans, 
interpreted, vrecjac:s to mean vere essence, and insisted 
that the Son of God being only the express image of his 
father’s essence, did not possess the same essence but 
only a similar one. The Erreroousians, also interpreting 
vrerlacis to mean cvere, insisted that as the Son of God 


* Heb. i, 1—3, 
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was the express image of his father’s essence, he must of 
consequence have a different essence from that of his 
father. We do not enter into controversies which we 
deem rash in their origin, unchristian in their manage- 
ment, and most deplorable in their effects. That was an 
age when men began to attempt finding out the almighty 
to perfection. It is apparent that this passage can throw 
no light on the text which we are attempting to interpret, 
because faith is neither a person nor a substance, neither 
@ weoswrov, NOY aN ove:a, an ens per se subsistens. We 
are satisfied with our own translation, person. 

2. The above, with the four following passages, are 
the only ones in which the term in question occurs. 
«That which I speak, I speak not after the Lord, but as 
it were foolishly —e» Javln In vworlares: Tys xnavynerews—iNn 
this confidence of boasting.”* The same term is used in 
a foregoing part of the same epistle “Lest haply if they 
of Macedonia come with me, and find you unprepared, 
we (that we say not you) should be ashamed in this same 
confident boasting.”+ The expression is ¢» 72 v%ecace, 
Qavin Ins navyneews. Griesbach rejects the Ix: savxaceass 
the meaning of the phrase ¢v 71 vreclaze: Tav)n is obvious$ 
namely, that the apostle confidently expected that the 
Corinthians would contribute liberally to the relief of the 
poor saints at Jerusalem. The remaining -passage is the 
fourteenth verse of the third chapter of this epistle to the 
Hebrews. ‘For we are made partakers of Christ, if we 
hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast unto the 
end.’ Eavree Tav aexny Tis umocjarems meyer Teros BeCaray 
xalacyamer. If we retain the original confidence with 
which we began our christian course stedfast unto the 
end. 

We have now before us all the passages of the new 
testament in which this term occurs. In one instance it 
is applied to a subject entirely unique—cui nil simile 
aut secundum—a subject too sublime for the human in- 
tellect to comprehend, a subject which can derive no il- 
lustration by comparison with other analogous subjects, 
because there is nothing in the universe like it; and that 
subject is the resemblance between the Son of God and 


* 2 Cor xi. 17, +2 Cor. ix. 4, + Heb. iit, 14, 
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his father. It is the resemblance of infinite perfection 
with infinite perfection. Here definition can do us no 
good, fancy can afford no illustration, reasoning can lead 
us tono conclusions. ‘The subject is unique, and the ap- 
plication of the term must of consequence be singular; 
solely appropriate to this single subject. The Son of God 
came into our worlds; we are told that he created it, 
and upholds it, and governs it; that he redeemed 
it, and will judge it, and will dispose of it; such 
works as the Father could do, the son actually has 
done; and he claims the glory, worship, honour and praise 
justly due to him who hath done such works. And he 
tells us that he did all these works in the name of his 
father, and claims our allegiance in the name of his father, 
and ultimately ascribes the glory of the whole to his fa- 
ther, and directs us to do the same, All this we know, 
and believe by faith. We behold in the son the efful- 
gence of his father’s glory; and an expressness of simili- 
tude between them in attributes, in operations, and in 
glory; and we give them all the glory in our power to 
give; we glorify the son as the immediate author of our 
being, redemption, and felicity; and as he is pleased to 
ascribe ultimately all this glory to his father, we acqui- 
esce in his devision; and let all our praises crown the 
head of the eternal son, and be transferred by him to the 
head of his eternal father. Amen. 

In all the other four instances the term eroclaris, 
means confidence of expectation or assurance of hope. 
We therefore explain the passage before us thus: Chris- 
tian faith is thoroughly convinced of the reality of those 
heavenly objects and enjoyments which the Scriptures 
reveal, but which no human eye has seen or can see in the 
present state of existence; and cherishes a confident ex- 
pectation and assurance of enjoying all that future feli- 
city, which are held out in the gospel promises as ob- 
jects of a christian’s hope. We may therefore translate 
the verse thus: ‘Now faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” This is the 
apostle’s definition or rather description. A logical de- 
finition it is not. It is a description of the actings of 
faith in respect to the two-fold aspect of its object. 
Heavenly glory is as yet unseen, but faith believes in its 
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reality; heavenly glory is not yet enjoyed, but faith con- 
fidently expects to enjoy it. 

That venerable patriarchal man, Charles Thomson, se- 
cretary to congress during the revolutiohary war; who, as 
soon as he saw his country blessed with peace, withdrew 
into the peaceful shades of retirement, and employed thir- 
ty years of incessant, but delightful industry, in translat- 
ing the old testament from the Greek septuagint, and the 
new from the original text, has accurately expressed the 
meaning of this passage. His translatien may be thought . 
a little paraphrastic, but it is perhaps not more so, than 
was necessary to give a full view of the apostle’s meaning 
to the English reader. ‘The following is his version. 
‘‘Now, faith is a confident expectation of things hoped 
for; a convincement of the mind with respect to the 
reality of things not seen.’ 

Reader, must we not feel the duty of asking ourselves; 
does our faith amount to this perfect convincement of the 
mind in respect to the reality of the things which are not 
seen, and to this confident expectation of the things which 
are hoped for? If not, there is something yet wanting; 
and the want deprives us of that self- possession, peace 
and overflowing consolation which we might enjoy on 
earth. It does more than this injury, the enfeeblement 
ef our energies in regard to those social duties by which 
we are principally to glorify God and benefit mankind, is 
the evil consequence most deeply to be deplored. Our 
duty is of more importance than our comfort, doubts and 
fears respecting our personal acceptance with God im- 
pair both. No operations of the mind, despair excepted, 
so completely exhaust and debilitate it. A mind alive to 
spiritual things but perplexed with doubtings, is too much 
engrossed with its own concerns, to be able to pour itself 
abroad in those exertions for the general salvation and 
welfare of mankind, which are the proper fruits of true 
piety. He who is dubious of his faith, may well be deli- 
eate to make an open profession of it; he who is scrupu- 
lous respecting the reality of his own religion, may natu- 

rally be expected to shrink from pressing “religious duties 
upon others. A doubting faith and undecided hopes are 
naturally allied to cow ardice and indecision of character. 
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The means of strengthening our faith, till it shall attain 
to full assurance, claim deep attention. And what car 
these be, but habitual meditation on the free, sovereign, 
infinite love of God, displayed in all his dealings with our 
sinful race, but beyond all displayed in sending his own 
son into the werld to be the saviour of sinners; and the 
infinite grace of that saviour who accounted not his life 
dear, but gave himself up to death for us all; and the in- 
finite grace of the gospel, which offers pardon and life and 
salvation and every thing needful, to all sinners, even the 
very worst of them, and bids us only to ask and to enjoy 
all that our souls desire. It may contribute greatly to es- 
tablish our faith, to consider the merciful dealings of God 
with afllicted and troubled spirits, how he has lifted them 
from the slough of despond and set their feet on a rock; 
how he has heard their mournful cry, and sent them de- 
liverance; how he has wiped away their tears and filled 
them with all joy in believing. The Scriptures are a 
magazine rich in all sorts of remedies for wounded spirits. 
The experience of godly men who have lived in later 
times may be greatly serviceable. A knowledge of what 
has befallen practiced christians in all ages, may satisfy the 
most tempted, that no temptation hath befallen them but 
what is common to all, or at least to most of those who have 
travelled the same way before them. To such consi- 
derations let earnest, habitual, persevering prayer be 
added, especially for the increase of feeble faith. Lord 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief. Lord increase our 
faith. Humility and penitence and a conscientious dis- 
charge of all known duties are indispensible. To which 
add a patient waiting till the Lord shall send deliverance. 


—— + a 


Tie value of time cannot be estimated too highly. If 
we let the proper moment for doing our duty pass, we 
rarely retreive the misfortune. Our busiest days are 
our happiest days, and are succeeded by the soundest 
slumbers. We are sooner tired with amusement than 
with labour. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE CHARACTER AND MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


As the ministry of Jesus was introduced by that of his 
forerunner and herald John the Baptist, some account of 
the latter must be given in this place. Luke has written 
a circumstantial account of the parentage and birth of 
John, after which we hear no more of him till he bursts 
upon the world in the splendours of his public ministry. 
The Greek fathers have indeed handed down some tra- 
ditions which fill up this chasm in the biography of John. 
They tell us that after the murder of the innocents, 
Herod having learned that besides him who had been 
born to be king of the Jews, there was also another ex- 
traordinary babe who was destined to hold a distinguish- 
ed office under him, and be one of the main pillars of his 
kingdom, made diligent search for John, that he might 
put him to death. ‘They tell us that John’s mother fled 
with him into a desart when he was eighteen months old. 
where she died forty days afterwards. They add that 
Zecharias was murdered about the same time, while he 
Was ministering at the altar, because he refused to betray 
the place of his son’s concealment.* And they fill up 
their narrative by informing us, that God delivered John 
after the death of his parents into the care of a guardian 
angel who watched over him in the wilderness, and fed 
him on locusts and wild honey, and such simple fare as 
the wilderness afforded, clothing him with the coarsest 
garments, and forming him betimes to those habits of aus- 
terity and sef-denial, which were to qualify him for the 
peculiar severity of his future ministry. The story is 
told with some variation in the circumstances by others, 


* They suppose this to be the event mentioned, Matt. xxiii. 3%. 
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who represent the temple itself as the place where John 
was for some time concealed. Without inquiring into 
the truthor likelihood of these traditions, we may infer 
the folloying probabilities from the facts recorded by the 
evangelnds. 

4. It is highly probable from his general character 
that Herod, if he heard any thing about the predicted 
—— of John, would endeavour to effect his destruc- 
tion. 2. It is probable from*the advanced age of his pa- 
rents - the time of his birth, that John was deprived of 
them both at an early period, and cast friendless upon 
the providence of God for support and protection. 3. It 
is more than probable that the whole of his life was spent 
in deserts; for this seems to be what Luke intends when 
he says, “the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and 
was in the deserts till the day of his showing unto Is- 
rael.”* 4. We may infer from his own language, that 
John was not personally acquainted with Jesus before the 
time of his baptism: “I knew him not,” says he, “but he 
that sent me to baptise with water, the same said unto 
me, upon whom thou shalt see the spirit descending. and 
remaining upon him, the same is he that baptiseth with 
— Holy Ghost.” It appears that the one was brought 

at Nazareth, the other in the wilderness: and hence 
ns John appeared in the wilderness baptising, Jesus 
made a journey from Nazareth to receive his baptism, 
and this probably was the first interview between them. 
It seems indeed that when Jesus presented himself for 
baptism, John had some divine intimation that this was 
an extraordinary person, perhaps the very Messiah; for 
at the first application he declined administering the rite, 
saying, “I have need to be baptised of thee and comest 
thou unto me.”’{ Whatever opinion he might at that 
time entertain, it was the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
Jesus after his baptism, which fully assured John that he 
was the Messiah; and justified him in pointing him out 
to his disciples as ‘the lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world. . 

Great characters are generally formed by a train of 
circumstances so singularly adapted to fit them for the 


* Luke i. 80. + John i. 33. ¢ Mat. iii, 13, 14, 
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extraordinary scenes of action and suffering to which they 
were destined, that we cannot but believe that providence 
superintended their education with an express: view to 
their future achievements. This remark is p culiarly 
applicable to John the Baptist. Solitude, har living, 
a habitual devotion alone could form such a character 
as John’s; and such a character alone could qualify him 
for such a ministry. Men brought up in the lap of do- 
mestic enjoyment, and spending their youth in the mutual 
charities and benefits of free social intercourse, for the 
most part acquire a soft flexible accommodating charac- 
ter, which, though it may not be inconsistent with integ- 
rity, is always disposed rather to acquiesce in public 
opinions and manners, than to make a bold and determi- 
ned resistance to them. Accustomed to concede much to 
the inclinations of others, and to have eoncessions made 
to their own; having sometimes to apologise for their 
conduct, and to admit the apologies of other men; they 
acquire a certain feminine reliance on the authority of 
public opinion. Men educated exclusively in society, are 
rarely qualified to stem the whole torrent of public opin- 
ions and manners. Whensuch men are roused into moral 
indignation, it is almost always accompanied with a gust 
of passion which in part defeats the purpose of rebuke. 
Characters of this kind are best suited to an age when 
prospering piety and virtue are to be allured and cheered 
on to higher attainments; for the sternness, authority and 
independence of reformers they are not calculated at all. 
The reformer of a vicious age is prepared by different 
means for very different pursuits; no example can be more 
appropriate to the illustration of our ideas on this sub- 
ject than that of John the Baptist. Let us suppose a 
young man excluded from society, and habitually eonver- 
sing with the awful majesty of a just and holy God; 
living under the eye of righteous omniscience; his heart 
thrown open to the inspection of his judge, and the se- 
verely upright character of that judge always full in his 
view; humiliation, confession, supplication, his incessant 
employment; and then let us ask what must be the effect 
of the whole, on the mind of such a youth? Plainly this, 
that all human things sink into a comparative insignifi- 
cance in his view of them; himself and his God are the 
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only beings in the universe of high importance, the one to 
command the other to obey. Suppose now that after his 
character is formed, this man should receive a commis- 
sion from his maker to attempt the reformation of man- 
kind, and then again let us ask, how would he execute 
that commission? Undoubtedly he would reprove all hu- 
man errors and transgressions with the same candid seve- 
rity with which he condemned his own, without perhaps 
so much as thinking about the treatment which his con- 
duct might procure for him, and might probably at the 
first imagine, that the sinners whom he warned of their 
danger, would thank him for his benevolent intentions. 
Could he at all imagine, that while he was fixing a 
huoy upon the rock, calling to his fellows to steer clear of 
shipwreck, they w ould laugh at him as a fool, or assault 
him as an enemy? He could calculate on no such conse- 
quences. Perhaps we might suspect that a reformer of 
this stamp was in danger of using excessive severity. 
But this fear is unfounded; because the same absorbing 
sense of the divine majesty which renders him a sharp re- 
prover of all that he thinks wrong, secures him against 
the possibility of excessive or passionate severity. He 
dare not say less than he thinks to be right, and he dare 
not say more. 

Such men are distinguished by an ardent love to man- 
kind; but it is love in its general essence and principle, 
not broken down into those minute senstbilities which at- 
tach men as parents, children, brothers, friends, fami- 
liars. ‘To such a man as John the Baptist, all men are 
alike, because they are all sinners, in danger of ever- 
lasting wrath. His. sensibility is that of a physician or 
surgeon, which looks entirely to ultimate results, and has 
not a thought to spare or a nerve to feel respecting the 
severity of the means of safety, fully assured that they, 
and that nothing else can, ensure the life of the patient. 
True philanthropists are harsh physicians. 

The hair shirt, the food of locusts and wild honey, and 
the solitude and seclusion of the deserts, are circumstan- 
ces not to be overlooked in the formation of such a char- 
acter as that of John the Baptist. “Great fasters,” says 
Bishop Taylor, ‘are naturally angry and choleric;” and 
if support to such authority were necessary, we might 
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bring in that of Demosthenes and Tacitus, and the per- 
sonal history of all the most eminent anchorites of ancient 
times. It is a law of our nature, that he who lives aus- 
terely will censure with severity; that he who excuses 
nothing in himself, will pardon little in others. The only 
evil against which we have to guard, is the bustling ob- 
trusiveness of little men; who from their negative virtues as- 
sume the license of unmeasured censures against men far 
their superiors in all that confers dignity and genuine 
worth on human character. 

Whenever God brings upon the field such a man as 
John the Baptist, the true and genuine reformer of a base 
and degenerate age, the law of the war is well ascertain- 
éd and known: The charge must be made on all human 


‘errors and corruptions, without distinction or discrimina- 


tion. The moral legislator must, like Draco, doom all 
faults to death. Even foibles and weaknesses, which, in 
a different state of society. might be past over, like wens 
and warts, injurious te beauty, but not detrimental to con- 
stitutional health, are now of absolute necessity to be ex- 
tirpated. A reformer of this stamp, under the guidance 
of God, has nothing to fear. Success awaits him, or the 
martyr’s crown We by no means assert or insinuate that 
such a man can succeed without the special blessing of 
God; but that such have been the men, and such the 
means of their success in many great religious revolutions, 
we appeal to the page of history. 

It may be necessary to observe that the character of 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is not to be mea- 
sured by these, nor by any ordinary rules. Being the 
Son of God, the Redeemer and head of the church, and 
in his humanity favoured with an immeasurable unction 
of the Holy Ghost, he was fitted to discharge all duties 
in all possible circumstances. From the highest authori- 
ty and severity, he could pass down through all the inter- 
mediate steps of comity, gentleness and mercy, without a 
flaw of moral feeling in the whole. He alone could 
achieve, and has achieved all this. Yet on a comparison 
of his ministry with that of John the Baptist, we find, that 
our Lord’s was the more gentle and conciliating of the 
two. This however arose from the nature of their res- 
pective dispensations; the one was the dispensation of re- 
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pentance, the other of pardon; John baptised with water, 
Jesus with the Holy Ghost; the spirit-of bondage perva- 
ded the one system, the spirit of adoption animated the 
other. 

With respect to the public ministry of John, we may 
remark three things. 4. That it was the subject of an- 
cient prediction.* 2. That it was foretold by the angel 
before his birth, and by his father at his circumcision.t+ 
3. That it was conferred on him by an immediate commis- 
sion from heaven.{ According to his commission, he was 
not onl, to arouse an abandoned age to repent of their 
sins, as a step necessary to their entrance into the king- 
dom of Messiah, immediately to be erected, but was com- 
manded to initiate his converts as candidates for a station 
in that kingdom, by a new species of baptism. The Jews 
had many symbolical washings among their ordinances; m. 
particular, it was their custom to initiate Gentile prose- 
lytes in the Jewish covenant by an abluticnary rite, per- 
haps derived from that observed at the establishment of 
their naticnal covenant at Mount Sinai. This ordi- 
nance was understood to mean two things; first, that the 
proselytes:renounced for ever idolatry and all its impu- 
rities; second, that they consecrated themselves to the 
worship of the alone, true and holy God, never more to 
pollute themselves with sin. The Jews, however, consi- 
dered themselves and their offspring as already in cove- 
nant with God, and were a good deal astonished that John 
should subject them to a rite, which manifestly conveyed 
an imputation of impurity in the Jews themselves, and the 
necessity of a fresh dedication of their persons to the true 
God, in the person of his Messiah. It may farther be 
observed, that miraculous powers were not conferred on 
John the Baptist, no doubt because they were unnecessary 
to the purposes of his mission. He taught no new fact or 
doctrine: but by means of the law, demonstrated the int- 
quity of his age, called them to repentance, and by bap- 
tism pledged his converts to recognize and obey the Mes- 
siah, who was shortly to be revealed. When he had 
pointed out his Master as the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world, and fully introduced him to 


* Isaiah, xl. 3,4,5. Mal. iv. 5, 6. + John i. 33. 
$ Luke, i. 15—17, and 67—79. § Exod. xix. 
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public notice and attention, the end of his ministry was 
accomplished. 

The public ministryof John is thus introduced by the 
evangelists. In the fifteenth year of the reign of the Ro- 
man emperor, Viberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being gov- 
ernor of Judea, and Herod (Antipas) tetrarch of Galli- 
lee, and his brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea and the 
region of Trachonites, and Lysanias being tetrarch of 
Abs ‘lene, in the pontificate of Annas and Caiaphas, the 
Word of God came to John the baptist, in the wilderness 
of Judea. And he went to all the country along the coasts 
of Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance, and say- 
ing, repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. The 
kingdom of heaven was a term which was perfectly un- 
derstood among the Jews, to mean the reign of Messiah 
over their nation and over the world. John’s extraordi- 
nary appearance, mode of life, and manner of preaching, 
electrified at ence the whole nation. His raiment was of 
camel’s hair, his food was locusts and wild honey, and he 
gave himself out for the “voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness,’’ according to the prophecy of Isaiah, and saying 
‘Prepare the way of the Lord, make the roads for him 
straiglit: let every valley be filled up, and every mountain 
and hill levelled let the crooked be made a straight road, 
and the rough w jays smooth; and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God ” 

The whole population of the land seem to have been 
aroused by the preaching of John. Circumstances were 
uncemmonly favourable to gain him the public ear; na- 
tional expectation and popular enthusiasm were decided- 
ly in his favour. Groaning under a foreign tyranny, and 
expecting deliv erance as confidently as they intensely de- 
sired it, the Jews believed that the age of Messiah had 
arrived, and expectation stood on tip-toe for his immedi- 
ate appearance. ‘Lhe extraordinary circumstances at- 
tending the birth of John, were probably not yet forgot- 
ten; the apparition of the angels to the shepherds, who 
were feeding their flocks by night, directing them to seek 
the new born Messiah in Bethlehem; and the sight which 
they had obtained of him there, wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and laid in a manger, could not have been forgot- 
ten. Many must have recollected the day when they saw 
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him presented in the temple, and heard the strains of good 
old Simeon, and pious Anna, who recognized him as the 
Messiah in the temple, and pointed him out to all those 
who were looking for salvation in Israel. The arrival of 
the wise men in the east to do homage to the new born 
king of Israel, was not yet forgotten; and beyond all the 
wailings of Rachel w eeping for her children, and refusing 
to be comforted, because they were not on earth, but were 
cruelly murdered, had not yet died away. Thirty years had 
passed; a profound and ominous silence respecting these 
two wonderful babes had prevailed; hope and fear held 
daily conflicts, doubtful whether they were numbered 
among the living or the dead. ‘Thousands were yet 
alive, who, thirty years ago, were impressed and inspired 
with inextunguishable hopes: thousands had received it 
as a solemn charge from their dying parents, to open' 
their eyes and ears, and be ever awake and alert, for the 
promised Messiah must undoubtedly soon appear on the 
field. It was therefore no wonder, that when John ap- 
peared preaching the immediate appearance of the Mes- 
siah, all Judea and all Jerusalem should pour out their 
population to hear his message. Nor is it at all won- 
derful, that when they heard his message, that when 
they were assured that he was the harbinger of Messiah, 
and that his Master was”coming on close behind him, 
and would in a short time unfurl the banners of salva- 
tion for that people and the world; that his doctrine 
should be listened to with attention, drunk down with 
greediness, and obeyed with prompt and almost universal 
ardour and eagerness. His hairy garment, his mortified 
visage, his deep-toned commination, his fidelity to 
scriptural truth, his independent mind, his awful superi- 
ority to flattery and to fear, the impossibility of attribu- 
ting to him any corrupt motive, all combining with the 
invisible but irresistible pressure of the Spirit of God on 
the public conscience, rendered his doctrine omnipotently 
powerful. 

It was not John’s mode of preaching to address those 
who came to hear him, in strains calculated to cherish 
their prejudices and nurse their passions; but to make 
such an application of the divine law to their conscience, 
as might awaken conviction of sin and promote reiorma- 
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tion. His object was their spiritual improvement, not his 
own popularity, nor any social influence which popular 
favour could procure for him; and hence we find in his 
discourses the greatest appropriateness of instruction and 
rebuke to the character of his audience. 

The Pharisees and Sadducees were sects of apparently 
opposite and inconsistent characters; the one made the 
law of God void by their traditions, the other by their 
scepticism and epicurean habits; the one had the form of 
godliness without its power, the other by denying its 
power had excused themselves from the observance of its 
forms; the Pharisees were forfeiting the enjoyment of a 
future state of happiness, by seeking it through the chan- 
nel of improper means, the Sadducees denied that there 
is any future state, and of consequence sought it not at all. 
In real character the two sects were exactly the same; 
the one tythed anise, mint and cummin, but neglected 
judgment, mercy and faith, and all the spiritual duties 
of the law; the others complied with the ceremonies of 
the law as a national rule, and never thought about 
spiritual matters. Real spiritual religion was unknown to 
both, and its rewards unattainable by them. John there- 
fore classes them together, and thus addresses them. 
“OQ generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? bring forth therefore, fruits 
meet for repentance, and eiak not to say within your- 
selves, we have Abraham to our father.”* The preach- 
ing of John to these men is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. He expresses his astonishment that any preacher 
should have prevailed with them to confess sin and ex- 
press an anxiety to escape the wrath to come; because as 
the one professed to have already secured a retreat from 
future wrath, by their righteousness, and the other de- 
nied that such wrath was to be feared, their present pro- 
fession of repentance was manifestly inconsistent with 
their respective systems of religion. He obviously dread- 
ed that they were guilty of a hypocritical profession of 
repentance; and solemnly charges them to bring forth the 
fruits of real reformation in their lives, as the only evi- 
dence of the siucerity of their present professions. In 


* Mat. iii. 7, 9. 
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particular he warns them both against their common er- 
ror, in supposing that, as the children of Abraham, they 
must be the favourites of heaven, and the heirs of divine 
mercy. He tells them plainly that the axe is laid unto 
the roots of the trees, and that therefore every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down and cast 
into the fire. 

The publicans or tax- gatherers, a class of men who la- 
bour under strong temptations to extortion, asked John, 
saying, ‘‘what then are we to de?” He replied, by warning 
them against the sin to which their situation in life expo- 
sed them. ‘Exact no more than what is enjoined you.’’* 

The soldiers also came, asking him and saying: ‘What 
must we do? He answered, “injure no man by violence 
or false accusation, and be content with your wages.” + 
The propriety of this mede of preaching cannot be ques- 
tioned; because he who performs the appropriate duties 
of his often and station in society, and who triumphs over 
the temptations to which his social rank exposes him, has 
achieved the most arduous undertaking of human virtue, 
and can scarcely fail egregiously in other instances. 

The multitude at large of all classes and conditions 
who came to the baptism of John, had similar inquiries to 
propose respecting their duty; and the answer which he 
returned displays the wisdom of the preacher. “He that 
hath two coats, Jet him impart to him that hath none, and 
he that hath meat Jet him do likewise.”’t It might have 
been thought that since the duties of justice are of so 
much greater importance to society than those of genero- 
sity, John would have principally insisted upon the for- 
mer, and assigned te the latter a subordinate station, with 
these gentle qualifications of their obligation, which may 
be found in the writings of modern economists. But it 
must be remembered that John appeared in the charac- 
ter of a moralist, not of a politician; he knew that the 
duties of mere justice are so strictly enforced by civil 
law, and that men have so many selfish metives to ob- 
serve them; that although the omission of them is the 
strongest proof of a depraved heart, the observance of 
them furnishes no decisive demonstration of a virtuous 
disposition; whilst the virtues of mercy and generosity 

* Luke iii. 11, 12. t Verse 14. + Verse 11. 
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lie beyond the prescription and enforcement of civil 
authority, and are opposed by every selfish motive and 
consideration, so that they cannot take root and flourish 
at all, except in the generous soil of a moralized heart. 
Fie, therefore, recommends the latter virtues to all man- 
kind, no doubt from a judgment that they will bring the 
former naturally along with them as companions, be- 
cause a man who is humane on principle, can never be 
unjust. 

The doctrine of John, the authority of his preaching, 
and the new rite of baptism by which he initiated his 
disciples into a community of penitent expectants of the 
kingdom of heaven, produced a great variety of conjec- 
tures respecting his real character. He seems to have 
had some trouble to prevent the extravagance of public ad- 
miration from recognizing him as the Messiah; an ho- 
nour which on various occasions he finds himself bound 
openly to disclaim. Such errors of public opinion are 
never corrected by ambitious demagogues, who seek 
power through the means of popularity; on the contrary, 
they are seized upon with dexterous generalship, and 
become the instrument of the deceiver’s domination. 
But the nature of John’s mission required that he should 
not accept any honours which mankind might be disposed 
to bestow upon him, infringing on the transcendant dig- 
nity of the King of Israel, who was to come after him. 
One instance of John’s candour in this respect, merits 
special notice. It would seem that the grand sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem, the supreme court of judicature in 
every question relating to religion, took into formal con- 
sideration, the extraordinary character and conduct of 
the baptist; and sent a deputation of priests and Levites 
to inquire at him who he was, and in what light the na- 
tion ought to view him; very probably determined to re- 
cognize him as the Messiah, should he advance a claim to 
that honour. 

‘This is the record of John when the Jews sent priests 
and Levites from. Jerusalem, to ask him, Who art thou? 
And he confessed, and denied not; but confessed, I am 
not the Christ. And they asked him, who then? Art 
thou Elias? And he saith, I am not? Art thou that 
prophet? And he answered, No. ‘Then say they unte 
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him, who art thoup—That we may give an answer to 
them that sent us, what sayest thou of thyself? He said, 
I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, make 
straight the way of the Lord, as saith the prophet Isai- 
as.”"* No doubt can be entertained of the propriety of 
John’s conduct in denying himself to be the Messiah, be- 
cause he spoke only the literal truth. But since our 
Lord has decided that John was the very person prophe- 
cied of by Micah under the name of Elias, his denial that 
he was Elias, needs some explanation. It may be observ- 
ed that, a candid honest answer to a question, always re- 
plies to that sense of the terms which the interrogator 
intended; and as the Jews had adopted the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, and believed that Elijah, or 
Elias, the prophet, would appear personally on earth, as 
the forerunner of Messiah; it is apparent, that the an- 
swer of John is the only proper one, which could have 
been given to the question, in order to meet the intention 
of the interrogators. Had he given an affirmative an- 
swer, he would have sanctioned an error, and involved. 
the supreme tribunal of his country in a mistake. A si- 
milar regard to popular error, may have been the cause 
why John never called himself Elias: though he knew 
himself to be the Elias promised by Micah; at least that 
fact was revealed to Zacharias, by the angel who pre- 
dicted the birth and character of his son.t It is proba- 
ble that John avoided the name Elias, for fear of sanc- 
tioning a popular error; while he repeatedly calls him- 
self “the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” the 
name given him by Isaiah. On one or other of the above 
principles, John denied that he was ‘that prophet,” pro- 
bably the prophet predicted by Moses, Deut. xvii. 15. 
“The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet, 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me, un- 
to him shall ye hearken.”” Whether by ‘that prophet,” 
the Jews, who spoke unto John, intended the Messiah, 
or some ancient prophet raised from the dead, in either 
case his answer is the proper one. 

In the ministry of Johu, his baptism is a subject of too 
much importance, to be passed by without particular no- 


* Jobo, i, 19—23.  t Luke, i, 19—17, 
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tice. It had a divine origin; it was the characteristic of 
his ministry, and the Son of God received it. It was no 
ancient rite, but one introduced by himself; and therefore 
the astonishment of the deputies from the sanhedrim was 
reasonable, and their question a fair one: “Why bapti- 
sest thou then, if thou be not the Christ, nor Elias, nei- 
ther that prophet.”* Their meaning obviously was, that 
the introduction of a new rite into an established religion, 
was to be tolerated only in an extraordinary character; 
and that if John was neither the prophet foretold by Mo- 
ses, whom the nation was to obey in all things; nor Elias, 
who was to set all things in order; nor Messiah himself, 
whose supreme authority all allowed, he owed some ac- 
count of his conduct, in having presumed to innovate on 
the national religion. We might, without any impropri- 
ety, enter into the discussion of John’s baptism in this 
place; but, for reasons which may hereafter appear, we 
reserve this subject till we come to the public ministry of 
Jesus Christ. A single remark at present on the subject 
shall suffice. As the Jews entered upon public offices at 
the age of thirty, and as John was six months older than 
Jesus Christ, it may reasonably be concluded, that it was 
in the sixth month of his ministry, that the latter received 
baptism from him. And indeed we are expressly told, 
that Jesus was about thirty years of age at the time.t 
The ministry of John seems to have been singularly 
popular and prosperous. It would appear that every 
body went to hear him, and that most who went professed 
themselves converts to his doctrine, and submitted to his 
baptism. On examining the history it appears, that the 
ministry of John continued for somewhat longer than a 
year; during which time we find him pursuing his object 
without interruption; always surrounded by multitudes, 
and continually adding to the number of his disciples. 
Even Herod, the reigning prince, heard lim at first glad- 
ly, and complied with many of his instructions; and even 
when he became his enemy, he dared not for some time toat- 
tempt putting him to death for fear of a popular commotion. 
We know that, on one occasion, our Lord makes use of 
the popularity of John, to silence his impertinent and ma- 
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licious interrogators, who demanded by what authority 
he acted. ‘I will also ask you one thing, which, if ye 
tell me, I likewise will tell you by what autherity I do 
these things. The baptism of John, whence was it? from 
heaven, or of men? And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying, if we shall say from heaven, he will say unto us, 
why did ye not then believe him? But if we shall say of 
men, we fear the people, for all bold John as a prophet.’’* 

We are naturally inclined to inquire into the causes, 
why John’s ministry, which was so harsh and repulsive, 
and which never professed to be any thing but a tempo- 
rary expedient introductory to a better system, should, 
with all its disadvantages, be so popular; while the minis- 
try of Jesus Christ, which was not only more mild and 
merciful in itself, but was also recommended by miracles 
of daily occurrence and of the most beneficent tendency, 
should, notwithstanding all its intrinsic and extrinsic re- 
commendations, be so generally the object of obloquy and 
persecution. ‘This subject presents a very interesting, 
though by no means a flattering, exhibition of our nature. 
The Jews, it is well known, expected to find in the Messi- 
ah, the splendour, power, and magnificence of a temporal 
prince, at once the glory of his nation, and the terror of 
her enemies; and hence they were willing to listen to any 
doctrine, to submit to any ordinance, and to make any 
promises of reformation, in order to enlist themselves un- 
der his banner. Many of John’s disciples were, no doubt, 
sincere penitents; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the great mass ot them underwent any essential change of 
character. 

There was a great commotion in the public mind, and a 
great political revolution in society; whilst each man gave 
the reins to his fancy, and rioted in visions of unregula- 
ted hope. John, of course, became the idol of the day; he 
might say or do what he pleased, without giving any seri- 
ous offence to a people, whose hopes he had so highly ex- 
cited. 

On the contrary when Jesus Christ set up his standard 
as God’s Messiah, and began to erect his kingdom, the 
whole of public hope was blasted, and the popular mind 


*Matt, xxi, 25, 26, 
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was disappointed, confounded, and irritated. This is 
not at all the Messiah they were looking for! There is 
no splendour, no power, nothing to elevate the nation to 
political supremacy, or to crush or intimidate its oppres- 
sors and enemies. Buta doctrine which censures their 
practices, criticises even their religious observances, re- 
bukes their national vanity; a doctrine which exacts hu- 
mility and self-denial as the first step, and which will ad- 
mit nothing to be religion which is not spiritual. Never 
was national enthusiasm wound up to a higher pitch, 
than by John; never was it dashed down to a lower 
abyss, than by Jesus. Hence the different treatment 
they received from the public. 

John and Jesus were, for something more than six 
months, cotemporary preachers; John on all occasions 
bearing witness that Jesus was the true Messiah. We 
find that the disciples of John became jealous of the po- 
pularity of Jesus, and complained that his disciples were 
becoming more numerous. But John silenced their mur- 
murs. ‘He must increase, | must decrease.” My dis- 
pensation must pass away, his shall continue for ever. 

It was after our Lord had celebrated his first pass- 
over, which was in the sixth month of his ministry, that 
John was cast into prison by Herod Antipas. This 
man resembled too much the character of his father, He- 
rod the Great, which we have briefly sketched in our 
history of the murder of the innocents. ‘The whole of 
this family forms one of the blackest groups, that the 
historian’s pencil has ever produced. When we view 
the figures, they seem to be devils and not men. The 
evangelists have given a full account of the extreme de- 
pravity of Herod Antipas’s family; of John’s fidelity in 
reproving this prince; of the tyrant’s rage; and of his 
arresting the Baptist and casting him in prison, because 
he dared not to put so popular a man to death. It would 
seem that John lay about a year, or something more, in 
prison. He sent a message to Jesus during his confine- 
ment, requesting further satisfaction respecting his Mes- 
siahship. In fine, he was beheaded on Herod’s birth 
day; the circumstances of which event are too well 
known, to require insertion in this work. The death of 
John took place after our Lord’s second passover, and 
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before the celebration of the third and last, at which he 
suffered. 

A sort of mournful sensibility steals insensibly over 
the heart when we realize the departure of one of 
those great spirits, who are sent by God to hold in their 
hands the moral destinies of their age. The only two 
incidents in the history of John the Baptist which ex- 
cites tenderness, are the mission which he sends tu our 
Lord out of prison, and his death. The first opens 
up a window in the good man’s bosom, through which we 
are allowed to contemplate some of the dark and troubled 
commotions of his spirit. The second points out the 
frailty of our nature, which may be cut down like a flower 
in a moment; it makes us tremble for our world, where 
the lives of the most worthy and useful men are frequent- 
ly in the hands of vicicus or trifling persons, who dispose 
of them to gratify any passion or humour that may happen 
to move them. And it makes us feel how extremly slight 
a hold we have upon those men, who are for the time being 
the pillars of the church or of the state, and who may be in 
an instant torn away, leaving all they supported to tum- 
ble into ruins. 

We shall close our history of the Baptist’s ministry by 
observing, that his disciples continued to preach his doc- 
trine, till the developement of christianity on the day of 
Pentecost, and for some years after. But they seem to 
have fallen into the christian ranks as soon as they came 
to the knowledge of christian doctrme. The doctrine of 
John naturally merged in the perfect system of the gospel, 
and his disciples naturally became the disciples of Jesus, 
mm whose name their master had enlisted them. 
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In a republic every man feels his own importance, but 
then every man is taxed for his due proportion of the 
public virtue. 


Sumpruary laws are absurd in a republic; if a rich 
citizen chooses to spend his fortune in extravagance, he 
will soon find himself on the level of equality with others. 
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THat mankind are one family, placed under one com- 
mon law; that christians are one body or commonwealth, 
having one God and Father of all, one redeeming Lord 
and Master, one common code of laws, (the Bible,) one 
animating spirit, and one and the same object of hope, 

namely, everlasting blessedness with their God and Re- 
deemer in heaven, is admitted by all and denied by none 
in the christian church. Yet, if we may judge from the 
conclusions which some men draw from the unity of the 
christian church, we cannot but suppose that the nature 
of this unity is grievously misunderstood. 

4. From the unity of the christian church, some have 
inferred, that there ought to be a single government for 
the whole, and one high court of appeals for all the chris- 
tians on earth. Discuss the subject on abstract princi- 
ples, and this conclusion is true enough: throw away all 
considerations of utility and practicability, and nothing is 
more certain, than that one society should have but one 
government. In a metaphysical world, nothing is more 
absurd than that one society should have two govern- 
ments or more; it is like splitting a mathematical point, or 
dividing a unit. 

But view the subject in a practical and moral light, 
and this one church must separate into distinct communi- 
ties under separate governments. The unity of the church 
no more implies a universal bishop, or a universal presby- 
tery, than the unity of the human race implies a univer- 
sal monarchy or a universal republic. 

2. As the christian church is founded on faith, it is 
apparent that there must be a unity in this respect among 
her members, ‘One Lord, one faith.” But this does not 
imply uniformity of opinion on every subject of religious 
doctrine; and for this reason, that if such uniformity of 
opinion were desirable, it is impossible. The chris- 
tian religion is a practical system, intended to regu- 
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late man as we find him; and we must not insist on such 
a uniformity of opinion in religious matters, as would dis- 
solve religious society. There are rights which no man 
may surrender to any government civil or ecclesiastical, 
among these are the rights of conscience; or the right 
which every man possesses to think for himself and to act 
for himself in matters of religion. The individuality of 
human character, must never be merged in any society; 
it is indeed but a small fragment of our personal rights 
that we ever surrender to human government. God "has 
given his Bible as our common law, and his Son as our 
common Redeemer; and he that admits Jesus to be the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, and worships him ac- 
cordingly, taking the Scriptures as the rule of his faith 
and practice, is a true member of the church, however 
feeble or weak he may be. Nor may any church refuse 
to admit as a member the man who believes that Jesus is 
the Christ, and the Bible his law. In the Scripture this 
has been decided; ‘Him that is weak in the faith receive 
ye, but not to doubtful disputations.”“* The end for 
which the church, as an external society, was instituted, 

must be taken into view; it may be perceived in that 
word, -**We then that are strong ought to bear the infir- 
mities of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” + God’s 
church is a great moral school, im which are teachers of 
all ranks in knowledge, and pupils in all ranks of igno- 
rance; the ignorant are looking up to the wise for instruc- 
tion, and the wise are glorifying God by giving it. I 
would not be a member of a church where every man 
was a Paul, or an Apollos,.or Cephas! ‘There would be 
nothing to do there. If such a church existed, the first 
thing it should do, would be to disperse itself among the 
dark and perishing myriads of our race. It is by disper- 
sion, not by remaining united, that such a church is to 
glorify God; and if they do not disperse themselves from 
a love of duty, God will disperse them by his judgments. 

Man shall not be permitted to put God’s lamp under a 
bushel. How acted the apostles when the spirit fell upon 
them? Did they go back to their chamber to pray like 
private christians? No! to preach the gospel, to en- 


A 


¥ Rom. xiv. 1, +Tiom. xv. 1. 
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lighten the ignorant, to save the perishing was now their 
duty. I wish that many of our churches may be able to 
answer in the day of judgment, for the great talent of 
evangelical knowledge which is now lying among them 
unoccupied. 

There is no doubt whatever, that many have permitted 
themselves to be too much influenced by the petulant in- 
trusions of *‘busy bodies in other men’s matters.”” Does 
a church profess great zeal for the purity of gospel truth, 
and yet admit to her communion some who know merely 
the first principles of the oracles of God—Out comes 
Mr. Busybody, and meeting one of the church officers 
catches him by the button, and exclaims;—**Hah! what is 
become of all your orthodoxy? Such a man does not be- 
lieve such a doctrine with which you are so pleased, and 
yet you have admitted him to your communion! Why 
did you admit him? Pretty consistency, while you com- 
plain against our minister for preaching the very doctrine 
which some of your own members believe!”’ Nowif this 
church officer be a coward he runs immediately out of 
breath and convenes the church court,—*‘Ah!” cries he, 
‘what a stab has religion received in our hands, by our 
rash admission of such a one to communion with us, it was 
thus and thus I heard this day in the streets! We can- 
not recal what is past, but we must pass an act that here- 
after no one shall be admitted to the communion of this 
church who does not assent to the whole system of our 
doctrine.”—And if the court be cowards they pass the 
wicked act, and thus to avoid a sarcasm which might 
wound their pride, they resolved in the name of God not 
to do their duty. 

But if Mr. Busybody should happen to fall in with a 
man of a different description, a high minded man who 
knows his rights and knowing dare maintain, he meets a 
different reception. When he asks, *‘why did you admit 
such a one to communion with you?” Hei is answered, 
‘because we believed him to be a christian.” —A_chris- 
tian! While he does not believe in that famous doctrine 
of yours!’’—**We have put him into a fine school to learn 
it, for it flows so frequently over the breast of our pulpit, 
with such scriptural evidence, that I shall wonder if he 
does not believe it within a vear: but who is it that you 
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have in your hand?””—Jt is my little son.”,—“Let him go, 
let him support himself.””—*Oh! poor little lad he is too 
young and feeble for that.”—“Very well, go then and 
nurse up your boy, he may be a man yet. and I hope a 
better man than his father; in the mean time allow us to 
nurse up our young converts till they become better men 
than we are.”’ 

3. A unity in rules and ceremonies is one of the phan- 
toms of the brain which drove pharisaical formalists deli- 
rious, and this one has actually deluged christendom with 
blood. ‘The question is not whether the religious ordin- 
ances instituted by Jesus Christ are of perpetual obliga- 
tion in his church, for this general position admits of no 
reasonable opposition; but whether certain modes of ad- 
ministering these ordinances, and certain customs and ob- 
servances connected with the external practices of rell- 
gion, ought to be uniformly enforced every where. The 
history of the church is stained with frivolous disputes 
and detestable persecutions, to enforce observances so 
frivolous as be beneath even contempt. The day on 
which Easter should be observed, whether leavened bread 
only should be used in the Lord’s supper, whether sprink- 
ling or dipping be the true mode of baptism, in what gar- 
ments a minister of the gospel should perform the public 
offices of religion, and a thousand such trifling formalities, 
have inflamed the zeal of professing christians, and 
thrown the church and the world into combustion. 

It is a strange thing, that men will carry common sense 
and the moral feelings of the heart with them through the 
week, in all the diversified intercourse of society; but 
drop them at the church door on the Lord’s day. Some 
if they find any modes of worship, merely forms, to which 
they have not been accustomed, pronounce them awk- 
ward and absurd; and instances have been known of a 
high religious running off, least he should be contamina- 
ted by some very innocent observance. Uniformity in 
every mode and custom, form and ceremony of religious 
worship is neither possible, nor in our judgment desira- 
ble. Every worshipping assembly have a right to order 
these little circumstantials for themselves. What harm? 
[t would prevent uniformity. Again. what harm? 
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Where is the great value of uniformity in matter of so tri- 
vial import. 

4. The real unity of the church of God, the golden link 
which binds every christian man to every other christian 
man, and every worshipping assembly to every ‘other 
worshipping assembly, and every republic of churches to 
every other republic of churches on earth; that which 
renders them all but one church, and is the animating ac- 
tuating soul of that church, is charity, christian charity, 
orlove. And above all those things put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness.””** Candour, gentle- 
ness, and charity will do more to unite the church of 
God, than all the decrees of all the councils, and all the 
laws of all the kings, emperors, or governors that ever 
existed. “Charity suffereth long and is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil.””. What were ae 
without charity, which indulges mutual peculiarities: 
What were society without charity which bears with 
many infirmities? And beyond all what were christian 
communion without charity, which indulges peculiarities, 
hears with infirmities, and covers a multitude of evils? 


eee 


ANECDOTE. 


A yours, on his travels, fell into the company of one 
of those divines, who would convert the world by dispu- 
tation, and of consequence was challenged and urged by 
all means to engage in argument. In vain did he plead 
his youth, his ignorance of so profound a theme, his in- 
competence to encounter so able an antagonist. No ex- 
cuse would do. Irritated at last, he exciaimed, «let me 
alone with your disputations I am sure | can never adopt 
your religion; and if y ou argue me out of my own, I shall 
have no religion at all.’ 





Tur way to be poor, is to aim at being extravagantly 
rich. 


* Col. iii. 14. * Rom. xitt. 4, 5. 
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Mr. Hucu Smirn, son of the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
of Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, left this city on a mer- 
cantile voyage to Bermudas, 10th December, 1821, from 
whence he sailed to Kingston, in Jam:ica, where, a 
few days after his arrival, he died of the yellow fever, 
3st January, 1822. 

He was a young man who had not taken that station in 
society, to which his talents and virtues would unques- 
tionably have elevated him in due time. The few who 
knew him were charmed with his candour, with his 
promptitude of thought, his amiable temper, and his dis- 
position to make all around him happy. All who knew 
him loved him. The following lines, written by one who 
sincerely loved him, are inserted here—of no use indeed 
to him; but perhaps not useless to young men who are 
beginning the world, and who ought to know, that while 
they are braving all dangers in honourable pursuits, it 
would not be amiss for them to leave behind them a name 
associated with pure and masculine virtue. 


TO THE MEMORY GF MR. HUGH SMITH. 


O lamentable stroke of death! 
In manhood’s rip’ning bloom, 
Beloved Hugh! how soon thou art 
A tenant of the tomb! 
Upon Jamaica’s fatal shore, 
The pestilence, at noon-tide hour, 
That viewless walks, hath laid thee low; 
But he that rules in light and love did regulate the blow. 


An angel form, beside his couch, } 
By heaven commission’d, stood, 

And cooled his lips, and cheer’d his heart, 
While fever fir’d his blood: 
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And when to heav’n the spirit fled, 

He gave the cold clay to its earthy bed, 

And shed a tear; so may, in his last hour, 

An equal friend be giv’n, by that same heav’nly power.” 


O memory, thy racks and pains 
Distract the inmost soul; 
But thy mysterious power supplies 
A balm which cures the whole; 
While candour, truth, and manly worth, 
Maintain an empire on this earth, 
And friendship’s holy name; thy name shall be 
A source, dear Smith, of joy and happiness to me. 





And what is death? that foe of man! 
That cause of our dismay! 
But God Almighty’s just decree. 
Releas’d from its dull clay, 
Lightly bounds the joyous spirit, 
Glorying in its Saviour’s merit; 
It soars alort to realms of purest light, 
And bids a last adieu to this bad world of night. 
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Hark! the angels’ harps resound, 
As they touch the golden strings; 
And to redemption’s bofty theme around, 
i The vault of heaven rings: 
| Welcome from a world of sin, 
ry Welcome from a world of woe, 
et Kindred spirits enter in, 
tial Behold thy Lord, and all thy griefs forego. 


li So when this dim and joyless day, 
?. Enlighten’d by a pale and oblique ray, 
Shot by a wint’ry sun, has past, 
May he who sits and weeps, 
a O’er him, who in long silence sleeps, 
a Enjoy repose at last. 
PM But not to death or silence be consign’d 
y The pure etherial heaven-born mind, 
To heaven with high aspiring hope it tends, 
There to enjoy its God, and all its god-like friends. 


ae 


* Mr. Adanis sailet! from Bermudas on the same day with Vir. Smith, but in a dit- 


i: ferent vessel; they arrived on the same day at Kingston, m Jamaica; 2d when Mr. 


Smith was seized with the yellow fever, Mr. Adams attended him to the last. 
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‘When a wicked man dieth, his expectation shall perish.” —Soromor. 


Yon thoughtless sinner, young, 
In sinning, mark how bold! 

He mocks the warning tongue, 
And slights his parents old! 


Wild passions fire his breast, 
He lives without controul; 
His conscience, hush’d to rest, 
No longer damps his soul. 


With passion for his guide, 
He speeds in pleasure’s path, 
And overlooks, with pride, 
God’s dire avenging wrath! 


He shuns, with anxious care, 
The man with grace adorn’d, 

“God’s statutes are severe,” 
Religion, mild, is scorn’d. 


Alas! how chang’d the scene, 
All cheering health is fled! 

He mourns deserved pain, 
Stretch’d on a sad death bed. 


Mark how his haggard eyes 
In wild distraction roll; 

Hope languishes and dies; 
Despair distracts his soul. 


Before him, ev’ry sin, 
In hideous form, appears; 
Hell’s horrid wailings din 
His stunn’d affrighted ears. 


Once jovial fellows, stand 
Around the suff’rer’s bed: 
A timid, senseless, band, 


As speechless as the dead. 
+ 
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No more loud laughter rings, 
To crown the witling’s jest; 

No more the drunkard sings, 
While wine inflames his breast. 


At last, triumphant death, 
The dread of young and old, 
Commission’d, stops his breath. 
And leaves him pale and cold. 


A squalid, ghastly race 
Arrests the strug’ling soul, 
And wafts it to that place, 





j | - Where flames for ever roll. 
: ; i Sad for his early doom, 
a His friends attend the bier, 


While falls the glist’ning tear. 


| 

fi And lay him in the tomb, 
} 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several pieces, which ought to have appeared in this 
number, have been excluded, owing to the length of some 
of our main articles; they shall appear in the next number. 





Since our commencement, we have been annoyed with 
penny-post communications, generally without signatures, 
and sometimes, as we have found, with false signatures. 
The terms of our prospectus must be complied with—*In 


fh every instance, the name and residence of the author 
pe must be communicated to the editor.”’ 
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